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JULES GREVY, 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, 


ITH the retirement of Marshal Mac- | French Republic, there departed a remnant 
Mahon from: the Presidency of the | of imperialism which had strikingly exhib- 
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ited itself in his opposition to the will of the 
National Assembly on almost every occa- 
sion when that will demanded his accept- 
ance and enforcement of measures tending 
to assure the perpetuity of the republican 
policy. The last great stroke which re- 
ceived the legislative sanction, and that by 
a large majority, the transfer of the control 


of the army to the Assembly, the Marshal 


| deck of a steamer, especially if it were a 
man-of-war ; or at the head of an army, to 
guide its movements and control its chief 
actors ; if placed among business men where 
rivalry and honorable competition are ear- 
nest and sharp ; if placed among thinkers in 
science or literature, or in legislation, or law, 


he would fill a good position, command re- 





spect, and make his own progress without 


could not, would not, tolerate, and the world | aid and against opposition. If he were tem- 


had the old spectacle, in a revised form, of | porarily checked, if he were apparently de- 


an autocrat opposing his single authority to | feated, he would bide his time and wait 


the sentiment of a nation. 


old warrior yielded to the pressure, not, | 


however, to confirm the Assembly’s vote by 
affixing his signature to the process which 
represented it, but to resign the chair of ex- 
ecutive authority to one whose opinions and 
sympathies were in accord with the chosen 
representatives of the French people. In 
this change of executives, this practical illus- 
tration of the real existence of republican 
ideas in the warp and woof of French legis- 
lation, the world beheld an unheard-of spec- 
tacle—a really great revoiution in the polit- 
ical career of France, wrought out without 
This in 
itself, we think, “speaks volumes” for the 


bloodshed and without disorder. 


growth of France in the principle of genu- | 


ine self-government. 


The portrait of M. Grévy, as we have it, | 


is a good study for the phrenologist, physi- 
ologist, and physiognomist. Solidity appears 
to be spread over the whole constitution. 
Every feature of the face, every outline of 
the body and head, expresses solidity, 
strength, staunchness, power, persistency 
He should be known for 
sound health, and for that harmonious bal- 


thoroughness. 


ance of character and constitution which 
enables him to earn success. We can hardly 
imagine a place among men in which he 
would not be able to take a prominent, if 


not a conspicuous, part. If placed on the 


Reluctantly the | calmly for the tide of affairs to turn. 


He 
would be found at such a time, if we may 
use the term, with his armor on, ready to 
vindicate his position and sustain and en- 
force his opinions. 

A Frenchman may not feel flattered by 
saying that he has an English face and a 
Scotch head. That strong chin, firm mouth, 
and imperious upper lip; that nose, which 
indicates self-possession, steadiness of pur- 
pose, self-confidence, and abiding faith in 
himself and in truth; that calm and stead- 
fast eye, that sturdy neck, and those broad 
shoulders mean* power, positiveness, cour- 
age to face difficulty without the excitability 
which often conquers men of real ability, by 
causing them to exhaust their resources 
unwisely and prematurely. 

The reader will observe that the height of 
the head from the opening of the ear is im- 
A head with the elevation in that 
region is ten times more often met among 


mense, 


the English and Scotch, and among the 
people of North Germany and Russia, than 
in France; and we are quite certain that 
our subject carries himself with a well- 
poised and unflinching stability, which is 
not a distinguishing trait of French charac- 
ter. The French have dash and enthusi- 
asm, aspiration and ambition, imagination 
and impetuosity ; but here is ali the gravity 





of the Saxon Englishman, with all the 
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steady and stately strength of the Scotsman. 
He has quick perception, and inherits in- 
tuition from his mother, giving him intelli- 
gence and promptness of mental life, that 
readiness of action which marks the French 
character; but his strong Firmness and 
Self-esteem, his high-toned Conscientious- 
ness and large Veneration and Hope qual- 
ify him to take a conservative position, 
where strength of purpose and depth of 
integrity will brace him up and keep him 
steady. 

He has talent for talking and first-rate 
memory of facts and affairs; is adapted to 
understand the combination of matters. 
Things mixed and confused do not seem to 
confuse him. He inclines to bring order 


out of chaos, and to rule elements which’ 


are notin harmony. He is adapted to stand 
between the extremes of excitement and 
impulse. He will warm up the sluggish ; 
he will modify and temper the impetuous. 
In short, he is a man who, perhaps more 
distinctly than any other in the French na- 
tion, is adapted to rule the contradictory 
elements, and, like the hub of the wheel, to 
hold all the oppugnant parts in such relation 
to himself and the general good as to make 
contrariety contribute to unity and strength. 

There are few heads and faces in which 
there are not evidences of weakness in some 
direction and in some degree ; and while we 
do not recognize in this head and face much 
of what the world calls brilliancy, we see 
no mark of weakness. He seems plump 
and full-orbed, self-poised, efficient, and 
strong, with a great deal of latent power, 
adapted to be called forth in emergencies ; 
with that equipose which will always make 
him master of himself, and generally a com- 
plete master of his situation. 


M. Grévy was born on the 15th of August, 
1813, at Mont St. Vaudrez, in the Jura. Of 





good parentage, he received a liberal educa- 
tion, finishing a course at the College of 
Poligny, and then beginning the study of 
law in Paris. In the revolutionary excite- 
ment of 1830 he was one of the liberals who 
took arms against Charles X., and was one 
of the band which seized the Babylone bar- 
racks, 

Under Louis Philippe this ardent young 
champion of liberty made himself conspicu- 
ous as an advocate for political offenders, 
especially for the two companions of Barbés 
in 1839. After the revolution of 1848 he 
was appointed commissary of the Provis- 
ional Government for the Jura, and aimost 
unanimously returned as one of the eight 
representatives of that department in the 
Constituent Assembly. Elected vice-presi- 
dent and member of the Justice Committee, 
he proved himself one of the most able 
speakers among the democratic deputies, 
and, although usually giving his ballot with 
the extreme left, held aloof from the social- 
ists. He advocated warmly the measure 
by which it was proposed that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic should, under the title 
of President of the Council, be elected by 
the National Assembly for an indefinite pe- 
riod, but that the appointment should be 
made revocable at any moment, and de- 
pendent upon the vote of a majority in the 
Chambers. This, he argued, would pre- 
vent dictatorial pretensions, into which the 
head of the Executive might be tempted if 
directly elected by the people for a fixed 
term, especially when the choice should fall 
on a member of a family that had once oc- 
cupied the throne of France. This measure 
did not pass; but the political history of 
France has since proved the soundness of 
M. Grévy’s views. After Louis Napoleon 
became President, he found in M. Grévy a 
determined opponent, who, as a member of 
the Legislative Assembly, energetically pro- 
tested against the expedition to Rome, and 
voted against the bills brought forward to 
restrict public meetings and the suffrage, as 
well as against any revision of the constitu- 
tion. When the coup d’état of December, 
1851, occurred, M. Grévy was among the 
republican deputies who were confined some 
time in Mazas. He afterward retired from 
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active politics, and was elected Batonnier 
of the Order of Advocates in 1868, continu- 
ing in private life to be one of the irrecon- 
cilables as long as the empire lasted, and 
strongly opposing the p/ébzscztum in 1870. 

In 1871 he was elected President of the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, afterward 
sitting at Versailles, and reappointed every 
three months till May, 1873, when he re- 
signed a few days before the fall of M. 
Thiers, and then was succeeded by M. Buf- 
fet. After having refused to enter the Sen- 
ate as a life member nominated by the As- 
sembly, he was at the general election of 
1876 again returned as deputy for the Jura, 
and elected President of the Chambers, dis- 
charging his duties with remarkable tact 
and impartiality, until called upon to suc- 
ceed Marshal MacMahon in the Presidency. 

The message which M. Grévy sent to the 
Assembly a few days after his occupation 
of the executive chair is in keeping with his 
known character and expressive of his po- 
litical views. The following is a brief ex- 
tract from the document: 


“The National Assembly, in raising me 
to the Presidency of the Republic, has im- 


posed great duties upon me. I shall apply 
myself unremittingly to their accomplish- 
ment, and shall be happy if, with the co- 
operation of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, I do not remain below the level 
of what France has a right to expect from 
my efforts and my devotion. Sincerely sub- 
missive to the great law of parliamentary 
government, I shall never enter into conflict 
with the national will, conveyed through its 
constitutional organs. In the bills which it 
will submit to the vote of the Chambers, 
and in the questions raised by parliament- 
ary initiation, the Government will be guided 
by the real wants and unmistakable wishes 
of the country. Inspired by the spirit of 
progress and appeasement, it will devote 
particular attention to the maintenance of 
tranquillity, security, and confidence, which 
are benefits France most ardently desires 
and most imperatively needs. In the appli- 
cation of the laws which give to our general 
policy its character and aim, the Govern- 
ment will be influenced by the spirit wherein 
those laws were dictated. It will be liberal 





and just toward all; the protector of all le- 
gitimate interests, and the resolute defender 
of the interests of the State. In its solici- 
tude for those great institutions which are 
the columns of the social edifice, the Gov- 
ernment will bestow a large share of atten- 
tion upon our army, whose honor and inter- 
ests will be constant objects of its most cher- 
ished preoccupation. 

“Now that the two great powers of the 
State are animated by one spirit, which is 
the same that actuates France, the Govern- 
ment, while taking account of rights ac- 
quired and services rendered, will take care 
that the Republic is served by functionaries 
who are neither its enemies nor its detract- 
ors. It will continue to maintain and de- 
velop the good relations which exist between 
France and foreign powers, and thereby 
contribute to the consolidation of the gen- 
eral peace. It is by means of this liberal 
and truly conservative policy that the great 
powers of the Republic, ever united and ani- 
mated by one and the same spirit, and pro- 
ceeding always with wisdom, will cause its 
natural fruits to be borne by the Govern- 
ment which France, taught by misfortune, 
has conferred upon herself as the only one 
that could secure her repose, and usefully 
labor for the development of her prosperity, 
strength, and greatness.” 

M. Grévy differs much from his predeces- 
sors in office in the matter of dress, habits, 
and general demeanor. He dislikes all pre- 
tension, show, and class ceremonials. Of 
really grand appearance and high mental 
culture, he nevertheless is one of the plain- 
est and most unassuming of Frenchmen. 
A correspondent of the London Mews fur- 
nished that newspaper with a sketch of the 
new President’s Zersonale, which contains 
several features which we deem very inter- 
esting in their relation to a man who has 
so suddenly become one of the marked ob- 
jects of European politics. The ews cor- 
respondent says : 

“M. Grévy is a President who has never 
worn any other costume but the robes of 
the advocate and the modest black coat 
which modern civilization is alleged to have 
borrowed from the Quakers. He has not 
even sported the epaulet of a National 
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Guardsman, though how he came to be ex- 
empted from this obligation during his 
eighteen years’ residence in Paris under 
Louis Philippe’s reign, is more than I can 
say. When acting as Commissaire or Pre- 
fect of the Republic of 1848, in the Jura, he 
would have been entitled to don an em- 
broidered coat and a plumed hat; but he 
modestly confined himself to a tricolor sash 
girt round the waist. As President of the 
National Assembly, and afterward of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he always discharged 
his functions in evening dress, including the 
white tie. He is not decorated. At pres- 
ent, by virtue of his office as Chief of the 
State, he becomes Grand Master of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and must consequently wear 
the star and broad red ribbon of a Grand 
Cross ; but hitherto that little slip of scarlet 
ribbon which graces the buttons of so many 
Frenchmen has not adorned his. 
Grévy was among the members of the Con- 
stituante who voted for the abolition of the 
Legion of Honor, and more recently he 
voted for the bill which prohibited members 
of the Legislature from accepting decora- 
tions from the Government. 

“ M. Grévy is not only the enemy of tinsel 
on men’s coats, he is a man of republican 
simplicity in all his ways. In his every-day 
attire, even in Paris, he has always donned 


Nay, M.. 





a wide-awake instead of a silk hat; and in 
summer-time he may generally be seen 
sauntering about the Boulevards clad all in 
gray, and crowned with a panama. Though 
a man of considerable landed property, as 
estates go in France, he never set up a 
brougham till he became President of the 
Chamber, and he has always kept this mod- 
est one-horse vehicle (with a coachman out 
of livery) at Versailles. In Paris he uses 
cabs and omnibuses, but it must be a very 
muddy day which compels him to ride at 
all. The state which hedges a President 
will probably seem irksome to him, and one 
may expect to see him cut much of it down. 
Marshal MacMahon put all the servants of 
his palaces in the gray and scarlet liveries 
of his private household. M. Grévy, whose 
domestics have never worn livery, will, no 
doubt, clothe his establishment in plain 
black suits, d /’Americaine. He will now 
have two official residences—one at Ver- 
sailles, located in the ex-Prefecture, and the 
other the magnificent Elysée, in Paris. He 
will also have the run, for the purposes of 
sport or pleasurable sojourn, of all the old 
royal and imperial chateaux, Fontainebleau, 
Compiégne, Pierrefonds. His salary will be 
£24,000 ($120,000), with an addition of 
£2,000 ($10,000), table money, and £4,000 
($20,000), for office expenses.” 





THINGS NEW AND OLD. 
OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING “ RESPIRATIVENESS.,” 


E VERRIER, the French astronomer, 

is said to have in a sense discovered 
his intra-mercurial planet, Vulcan, by an a 
prior? process of reasoning. From certain 
perturbations of the orbit of Mercury, which 
could be accounted for on no other hy- 
pothesis than the immediate vicinity of an- 
other planet, he reached the conclusion, 
that, although unrecorded in astronomical 
lore, there actually was another world re- 
volving about the sun, yet nearer that great 
luminary than Mercury itself. And now it 
is reported that another astronomer has 
witnessed the transit of an intra-mercurial 
planet across the disc of the sun, thus veri- 
fying the correctness of Le Verrier’s hy- 





pothesis. If the reasoning faculties may 
prove themselves so trustworthy in the field 
of astronomical science, why may they not 
prove themselves so in the department of 
phrenological science? For myself I have 
long watched and noted the interchangea- 
bility and interdependence of certain per- 
turbations or disturbances of the alimentive 
and the respiratory functions of the human 
organism, and, like Le Verrier, have been 
led to the conclusion that there is yet an- 
other star, unnamed and unknown to the 
professors of mental philosophy, somewhere 
in the phrenological heavens. In other 
words, I claim the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown organ in the human brain. We 
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find the reproductive function represented 
by a brain-organ called ‘ Amativeness;”’ 
we also find the alimentive function repre- 
sented by another organ in the brain called 
“‘ Alimentiveness.” And now, why is not 
the respiratory function equally well-enti- 
tled with these others to a representation in 
the head? On reference to all the busts 
and symbolical heads in my possession, I 
find there is no such organ as Respirative- 
ness laid down in or on any of them. In the 
language of Dame Quickly, “ This is most 
intolerable, and not to be endured.” Iam 
afraid I shall have to ask the publishers 
of symbolical heads and the manufacturers 
of busts to amend their ways a trifle. All 
that beautiful lot lying between Alimentive- 
ness below and Constructiveness above, with 
Acquisitiveness in the rear and Tuné in 
front, is left vacant, neglected, not builded 
upon.* Very well. I here and now pre- 
empt it on behalf of an honest yeoman, and 
I humbly request the printer of the next 
symbolical head to give the world notice 
that the lot has never been really vacant, 
only that the name and business of the pro- 
prietor were not known, but that his busi- 
ness is now thought to be that of president 
of the respiratory function, and his name 
Respirativeness. I also meekly demand 
that every one of the next batch of busts 
that is made be inscribed in that spot with 
the same legend, Respirativeness. Mean- 
while, until some wiser person than myself 
shall answer the question why the respira- 
tory function is not equally well-entitled 
with the amative and alimentive functions 
to a representation in the head by means of 
a brain-organ, I shall feel compelled by every 
principle of ratiocination known to me, to 
maintain that it is. The only objection con- 
ceivable to me might be, “It is not neces- 
sary.” If this is true, it is enough; it set- 
tles the question at once. If such an organ 
as Respirativeness is not necessary, it does 
not exist ; and by parity of reasoning, if it zs 
necessary, 2¢ does exist. But, if it is neces- 
sary to have an organ in the brain for the 
alimentive function, why is it not equally 


* The old diagrams of the organs have a considerable 
space in that region marked with a * as undetermined. 
See symbolical head on cover of PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL for 1874.—Eb. 





necessary to have one for the respiratory ? 
One at a time, gentlemen, don’t all speak at 
once, as though you were crammed to burst- 
ing with reasons why. I can see no reason 
why it is not equally necessary in the one case 
with the other, and, therefore, no escape from 
the conclusion, @ frzorz, that the respiratory 
function is presided over by a brain-organ. 

The respiratory function is equally a pos- 
itive, separate, and independent function 
with any performed anywhere in any part 
of the system. It is, therefore, equally en- 
titled with any other to a representation 
among the phrenological organs of the 
brain. Where should it be located? 
Guided by the well-known principle that 
correlation of functions implies juxtaposi- 
tion of organs, every phrenologist will at 
once agree, that, if found at all, it will be 
found in the vicinity of some organ whose 
function is closely correlated with its own. 
It should, therefore, be located in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the organ, Alimentiveness, 
being closely correlated in function with that 
organ. It is not an intellectual, nor a so- 
cial, nor yet a moral or religious capacity, 
feeling, or principle; it is a vital process, 
and its seat is among the great vitalizing cen- 
ters of the brain in the lower side-head. I as- 
sume the blank space between Alimentive- 
ness and Consfructiveness, as left in the 
symbolical head, to be the seat of the organ 
of Respiration. Two years of observation 
and reflection have firmly convinced me of 
the correctness of this assumption. 

Magnetic tests applied to that part of the 
brain affect the respiration. Severe cold or 
extreme heat applied to that part of the 
brain affect the respiration. In short, as it 
exists somewhere in the brain, and as all 
the rest of the space allotted to the vital- 
processes is taken up by other well-known 
organs, it is in the place here indicated and 
nowhere else. 

The following is the result of my obser- 
vations on the manifestations of Respira- 
tiveness : When very large, say size 7 on a 
scale of 1 to 7, the subject needs to live 
much in the open air ; can not bear confined 
air; breathes deeply, and enjoys breathing 
as the epicure does eating; to breathe the 
air is as much a luxury as a necessity to 
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him ; thanks heaven there is no monopoly 
of the air; thinks an abundant supply of 
bad air better than a limited supply of the 
best ; dreads suffocation—would rather die 
any other way. With large Vitativencss, 
would like to live forever, to forever enjoy 
the happiness of breathing. Is a gormand- 
izer of air—an atmospheric glutton. With 
Alimentiveness moderate, thinks more of 
the air he breathes than of the food he eats. 
With Alimentiveness equal, will consume 
and convert into vital force great quantities 
of food. Will never die of tubercular con- 





visions, and the whole troop of abnormal 
nervous manifestations. For, strange as it 
may appear to some, oxygen, taken in ex- 
cess or out of proportion to the necessity 
for its presence in the system, is as true a 
deteriant as alcohol itself, and as capable ol 
giving rise to abnormal conditions of the 
nervous system. We call the trance an ab- 
normal state, and we know that when the 
Seer wished to prepare himself for ecsta- 
sies and visions—to bring himself into that 
confused state wherein he should not know 
whether he was in the body or out of it, his 


sumption, but may of acute inflammation of | first and most important step was to sus- 


the lungs. From size 4 down to I, these 
manifestations are gradually reversed until 
the subject is scarcely conscious of breath- 
ing, and hardly breathes at all, and would 
much better not try to breathe, has not suffi- 
cient vitality to bear the burdens of life, and 
hardly makes an effort so todo. A breath 
of air gives him or her a cold; wants to 
go where it is warmer in winter; can not 
get air enough in the lungs to balance the 
atmospheric pressure from without, and 
feels crushed. Often lives to old age, be- 
cause without sufficient vitality to commit 


any excesses ; yet works out less vital force | 


in a year than No.7 in a month or week. 


pend the alimentive function—in other 


| words, to fast. At the same time the respira- 





tory function was fully performed—he kept 
on breathing; probably in all such cases 
there is for a time an acceleration of respira- 
tion. 

The point is that the highest degree of 
abnormality was known in ancient times to 
be attainable only by first breaking up the 
correlation of function between the aliment- 
ive and respiratory organs. A thorough 
knowledge of this principle is important, 
toth to the physician and to the phrenolo- 
gist, to the former to enable him to under- 
stand the cause of all that class of patholog- 


Neither the largest nor the smallest size is. ical phenomena which arise from partial sus- 
most favorable to mental activity or high | pension or imperfect relation of these two 
intellectual culture. The largest size ac- | great functions ; to the latter to enable him 


companies the marked Vital temperament, 
and is of the earth, earthy. Below medium, 
can not supply the brain with enough pure 
blood to maintain clear cerebral activity. 


to form a correct estimate of those ‘other 
conditions ” on which vigorous and healthful 
mentality depends—even more than on 


| mere size or cerebral bulk. Of all those 


Imperfect correlation of function between 


the two brain-organs, Alimentiveness and 
Respirativeness, is the primary cause of 
many forms of disease—both bodily and men- 
tal—that have been heretofore considered 
mysterious in their origin. Given Respirative- 
ness only 3 or 4 in size, and Alimentiveness 
6 or 7, and the subject will consume and 
convert more food into blood than can be 
properly oxygenated, owing to the compara- 
tively feeble performance of the respiratory 
function—and all that train of ills that fol- 
lows imperfect decarbonization of the blood 
comes on. Reverse these proportions, and 
we have the essential conditions of cata- 
lepsy, somnambulism, the trance, ecstasies, 





other conditions than brain-bulk, on which 
brain power depends, I assume that a per- 
fect equation of the alimentive and respi- 
rative processes is the most important. No 
brain, of whatever bulk or of whatever or- 
ganic quality, will be able to maintain for 
any considerable length of time clear and 
vigorous evolutions of thought, high and 
sustained flights of imagination, such as the 
creation of the “Paradise Lost,” for in- 
stance, or close, consecutive processes of 
reasoning, that is not accompanied and sus- 
tained by a close equation of these vital 
powers. 

There is, therefore, a phrenological ne- 
cessity, so to term it, for a cranial index to 
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the respirative capacity. No phrenologist 
thinks of estimating the alimentive capacity 
of his subject by reference to the stomach ; 
he judges of that by the cranial indices in 
the side-head. Neither should he depend 
solely upon the thorax for his opinion of the 
respiratory power. He needs a brain-organ 
to manipulate quite as much in the one case 
as in the other. Give him both organs to 
manipulate, and he will be able at a glance 
or a touch to judge from their relative size 
whether there is a proper equation of the 
great vital forces of the system or other- 
wise; and, without this, no matter how no- 
ble the expansion of the cerebral mass, 
harmony and integrity of the cerebral func- 
tions are not possible. And without some 
more reliable or more available means of 
estimating the true proportion of the vital 
forces than a comparison of the thoracic 
and abdominal areas, there is no perfectly 
clear and accurate knowledge of the most 
important of those “other conditions” on 
which mental capacity so largely depends. 
Hence, the phrenological necessity of a 
brain-organ like Respirativeness as a com- 
panion to the old, familiar Alimentiveness. 

This leads me to the final remark that 
the grand deficiency of our beautiful sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, which is of Di- 
vine origin and natural growth, is as yet its 
partial failure to show clearly the effect of 
physiological relations with phrenological 
conditions in all their variations and com- 
binations, But that it will yet be able to do 
this, there is no doubt. 

There is but little space left for the dis- 
covery of new organs, and, perhaps, still 
less for the amendment of definitions of 
function. Those grounds have been quite 
thoroughly gone over—I will not say com- 
pletely taken up. Every phrenologist knows 
the name, location, and function of every 
well-established organ, and has at least a 
vague general idea of the importance of 
physiological conditions as factors in the 
problem of mentality. But there is as yet 
a prevailing ignorance as to their precise 
value when brought to practical tests, which 
has kept mental science to some extent from 
exactness and from popular favor — more 





particularly from special favor with some of 
the learned, and consigned not a few of its 
professors to the place of “ bump-feelers,” 
merely. 

That there should be much more handling 
of the keys of God’s organ—man’s organ- 
ism—without the power to touch the deep 
and hidden springs of harmony by means 
of those delicate and skillful combinations 
which distinguish the touch of the master 
from the clatter of the rudimentary, is in- 
deed natural and an inevitable part of the 
history of mental science. 

Too much phrenology and too little phys- 
iology has been the bane of mental philoso- 
phy heretofore. That the brain is the or- 
gan of the mind, it is no longer necessary 
to specially insist upon; it is universally 
conceded. But the brain, with its depend- 
encies and relations, is the province of the 
mental philosopher of the future. 

That the brain is the special instrument 
and seat of the soul is in meaning full and 
true; but that “Character is as Organiza- 
tion,” in the broadest and fullest sense of 
all the terms, is the Golden Rule of mental 
philosophy and the governing clue to all 
true, deep, and exhaustive delineation of 
character by outward signs and symbols. 

H. P. SHOVE, M.D. 
* 


2. 


THE EARTH-SPIRIT. 


“So at the whirring loom of time work I, 
And the garment of life weave for Deity.” 


—Favar. 


Tue river comes from the mountains 
And flows to the mighty sca, 

And movod hy its calm, strong current, 
The mills whir ceuselessly. 


The shuttles hum and clatter, 
And, darting to and fro, 

Weave, in their constant motion, 
The fabric as they go. 


So the calm, strong life around us 
Moves the busy lives we see, 

That bear the woof of duty 
Through the warp of eternity. 





CULTURE. 














Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradixe that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art tue nurse of virtue. 








THERE’S A FOE TO EVERY GOOD. 


TueEre’s a foe to every good! 
There’s a foe to Hope and Youth ; 

Foes to noble thoughts and acts ; 
Foes to Beauty and to Truth! 


Foes to every lofty cause ; 
Foes to brave, chivalric deeds ; 
When a generous work is done, 
There are scattered baneful seeds ! 


When are spoken loving words, 
Meant to soothe the ills of life ; 





Then-the foe is ever near, 
Then to sow the seeds of strife! 


Honor to the champion brave 
Who the boldest foe will dare! 

Who to guide those lacking zeal, 
Will the brunt of battle bear! 


Still more honor to the brave 
Who the wily foe will seek ! 
Crushing Evil in the germ ; 
Thus to shield the frail and weak! 
GRACE H. HORR 





> 


CULTURE. 


ULTURE is something above and be- 
yond education. 


One may be very 
learned in certain directions, may be an au- 
thority in language, science, or art, yet 
may not have attained true culture. We 
can conceive of a scholar, a learned man, 
who shall be coarse, sensual, rough in 
speech and manner; in short, a barbarian 
-of the Dr. Johnson type ; but when we speak 
of a cultured person, we admit no such pos- 
sibility in our thoughts. 

A rich field may be plowed deep, but 
with furrows crooked and half-turned, un- 
sightly stumps may be scattered here and 
there, and wild brambles and thistles may 
flourish in every fence-corner; yet if the 
ground be well harrowed and good seed 
used, a fine and remunerative crop may be 
grown ; nevertheless none could assert that 
the land had been well cultivated. Beside 
this field lies perchance another, less rich 
and generous in soil, whose owner has re- 
moved every stump, weed, and unsightly 
bush; it has been carefully drained, the 
plowing has been exact, smooth, and deep ; 
then the earth has been enriched ‘and har- 
rowed thoroughly ; the best seed has been 
sown with the nicest care; the result is 
beautiful to the eye, a delight to all who 





look upon it; the grain is of the sweetest 
quality, though possibly not so greatly in 
excess of quantity above that grown care- 
lessly, but the chances are that the careful 
planter will also be the careful gleaner, and 
that the latter crop will be garnered well, 
and disposed of to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

The difference in the management of the 
two fields illustrates the difference between 
education simply and thorough culture. 
The latter perfects, as far as possible, by 
eradicating everything that the highest 
standard would condemn, and adding any- 
thing that would embellish or please. It 
has to do with mind and heart, and their 
outward expression in manners. It has also 
to do with the spiritual nature and graces, 
charity, kindness, benevolence, generosity, 
truth, honor, purity, love ; all these enter in- 
to and form a part of its charm—its power. 

The attainment of thorough culture is al- 
most impossible to one who has not de- 
scended from educated, cultivated ancestry. 
It is a herculean labor for one who has 
been reared roughly, coarsely, by unedu- 
cated persons, to acquire a smooth, clear 
articulation, a perfect pronunciation, the 
polished, graceful manners, and the steady 
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tact, that belong by nature and birthright 
to the child of culture. An uncultured per- 
son can not speak one sentence, can not even 
cross the room without betraying, to the 
expert, about the grade of society in which 
he was born. It is really wonderful how 
tenaciously these little peculiarities of speech 
and manner, that betray the nationality and 
the rank in life, willcling to one. About the 
best that can be done is to polish away the 
great roughnesses by continual grinding on 
the wheel of persistent striving, by drilling 
the tones of the voice upon vowel and con- 
sonant sounds, practicing over and over 





again correct pronunciation, and drilling the 
body in calisthenics. These two classes of ex- 
ercises followed day after day, and year after 
year, with continued mental effort in read- 
ing and studying the best books, that is, 
the kindly, gentle, pure, sweet books, in- 
stead of wild, fierce, harsh, passionate books, 
together with frequenting the best society 
attainable, and “ being in love and charity 
with all men,” will gradually bring man or 
woman into the outward ranks of culture. 
Promotion will depend upon the amount of 
natural susceptibility and the force of con- 
tinued effort. AMELIE V. PETIT. 


2 & e—-— —-—— 


UNCLE JIMMIE, THE CRIPPLE. 
CHAPTER III. 


JOHN BROWN. 


' [* order to make my narrative clear to | 


the children,” said Mr. Howard, “ it 
will be necessary for me to detail some por- 
tions of my early life, which is already fa- 
miliar to you, sister and brother. You can 
neither of you recollect our father, i know; 
for you, May, were but four years old, and 
James but two at the time of his death. I, 
however, was nearly ten, and remember, as 
though it were yesterday, his pale, cold face 
and our mother’s heart-rending grief. He 
had been sick but a week. It was one of 


those malignant fevers which seem to de- | 


stroy with their touch. 

“ «What can I do alone with these three 
little ones in this cold, cold world?’ cried 
our mother. 

“*Can not I help you some ?’” I said, as I 
clung to her, half in terror and half in grief. 

“*T have no one else,’ she replied. ‘ Why, 
why has Heaven been so cruel to me?’ 

“*Perhaps father can be one of those 


ministering spirits,’ I said, ‘such as he | 
used to say were watching over us to help | 


us. May be he can come and help you, 
mother. Don’t you remember he said that 
was the way God took care of everybody?’ 

“I never could understand what impulse 
prompted me to say such things to her then, 
for the only motive of which I was con- 


scious was to comfort her, and as if the | 


‘| often about my cultivating patience. 





words had been directed by a superior wis- 
dom, she directly caught at the suggestion. 
“*T can believe that,’ she said, ‘and | 


| will try to be patient, and still my rebellious 


soul, in order that my own faults may not 
drive his freed and purified spirit away. 
You, my son, have been a ‘strength and 
comfort to me so soon.’ 

“From that hour I was my mother’s 
companion and cgnfidant. My father’s me- 
thodical business habits left his affairs easy 
of settlement, and at the age of fourteen I 
had learned to attend to most of the busi- 
ness for her. She taught us herself, and 
devoted her life to our comfort and educa- 
tion. I recollect she used to talk to me 
She 
said I had a hasty temper which, she 
feared, would some time get me into trouble. 
But like too many another boy of that age 


| I thought 1 knew myself better than she 


did, and, as I intended no harm, I felt little 
doubt but that I was strong enough to re- 
sist anything in the shape of evil. 

“One morning mother was not very well, 
and she asked me to take the children out 
for a walk. I took them down to the grove 
by the common. Other children were play- 
ing and quarreling at a distance, but I paid 
little heed to them until they had come very 
near us, and a large boy, as large as my- 
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self, having some kind of a hollow rubber 
toy in his hand, pressed it between his fin- 
gers, and sent a shower of filthy water over 
the dress and face of a little girl near him. 
She cried with vexation, and I, without 
stopping to think that it was not my busi- 
ness, or what I ought to say, if 1 said any- 
thing, called to him that if he did that thing 
again I would make him sorry for it. 

“No sooner had I spoken than he turned 
the thing upon me, and a stream of fetid 
water was sent over my face and clothes. 
I did not stop for an instant, but, as he 
turned to run, | caught him by the arm, 
and flung him with all the strength I could 
master to the ground. In the fall he struck 
the edge of a granite block upon which 
some men had just been at work. He cried 
out with the hurt, and as he raised himself 
to his feet, I saw that his arm hung power- 
less by his side. He looked at his arm and 


then at me, and that look was full of hate, 
but a second thought changed the expres- 
sion to one of anguish. 

““«My mother will starve now,’ was all 


he said, but it was enough for me. With 
those words came the consciousness of what 
my wicked temper had done. I went up to 
him and said : 

“«T will take you home; tell me where 
you live, and I will work some for your 
mother until you get well. I shall be glad 
to do it if I can.’ 

“At first he shrank from me, but at my 
reference to his mother he took my arm 
and led the way to his home, May and Jim- 
mie following us: 

“Where now stands Mrs. Green’s cot- 
tage, at that time stood a hovel which this 
boy called home. On a bed in one corner 
of a dingy room lay a pale, haggard woman. 
Upon a stand near were a few flowers and 
a little fruit, evidently brought by loving 
hands; for bare walls, and a carpetless 
floor, and a lack of everything which might 
render the inmates comfortable, told the 
story of their abject poverty. 

“* John! John ! what has happened ?’ she 
cried in tones of fright and distress. 

“*T threw the water in this feller’s face, 
and he knocked me down, and I guess I’m 





done for; but he says he’ll help you, so 
don’t fret, mother.’ 

“«*My sakes! Oh, dear! what will come 
next? You must have a doctor, but who 
will pay him, and who will take care of you, 
with me here flat on my back, day after 
day?’ 

“Then turning to me, she said, ‘ You’ve 
done an awful thing. I guess you've killed 
my boy, and that’ll kill me. You rich folks 
don’t stop for such as us. But then I can’t 
blame you so much. I’ve been expecting 
some trouble would come, John was so 
jealous of the fine clothes and larnin’ of 
other children.’ ” 

“«Tell me what doctor to go for,’ I said, 
for I saw John was getting very white. 

“«Dr, Nimms is the one that comes to 
see me; you'd better fetch him.’ 

“| hurried away, leaving the children at 
our own door to explain my absence to our 
mother as best they might. I soon returned 
with the doctor, who, after carefully exam- 
ining the patient, said there were severe and 
alarming injuries other than the broken 
bone. 

“My mother, feeble as she then was, hur- 
ried to the spot, and set to work with the 


| grandeur which characterized her nature, to 


help me carry the obligations I had so un- 
necessarily brought upon myself. Other 
physicians were sent for. My mother hired 
a skilled nurse, and attended to the pecu- 
niary wants of the family. I went on er- 
rands, watched with John, waited upon the 
mother, and gave her every penny of my 
carefully-hoarded savings. I had a great 


desire to have money of my own to use as I 


pleased, and every cent which my mother 
allowed me, or that I could gather by other 
means, I had saved, and now was only too 
thankful I had done so, for never had I seen 
the need of money as I saw it here. 
“Widow Brown had been an invalid two 
years. She had worked so hard to take 
care of her little children—for once there 
were three—that her constitution gave way 
under the load. Two little girls died, and 
John was all she had left. She said that 
during all this sickness and poverty he had 
been faithful and kind, working diligently, 
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and generously giving her all he earned; 
but his own poverty seemed to engender a 
jealousy of all children more fortunate ; 


and at times an impulse, which appeared to 


be uncontrollable, would seize him to soil 


grace, 
to break himself from this dangerous habit, 
and sometimes she thought he had over- 
come it, but at last the punishment had 
come. 

“* My poor boy,’ she continued, ‘he really 
ought to have been a gentleman’s son—he 
ought to have been born rich, for he hadn’t 
a stingy hair in his head, and he would 
have been kind to the poor folks, and he 
wanted larnin’ and fine clothes so much.’ 

“«If he dies,’ she moaned, ‘I shall lose 
my all. Nobody else in all the world cares 
for me. He has been so good, so good to 
me. But how wicked to be thinkin’ so 
much of myself and he sufferin’ so, but try- 
in’ to hide it all the time for my sake.’ 

“Remember, children, that these things 
occurred in my own life. They are a part 
of my own experience, and it will be just as 
easy for similar things to happen in yours, 
if you do not guard yourselves carefully. “I 
then thought that never again could any 
provocation arise with force sufficient to 
impel me to strike, or in any way show 
anger by physical force. I thought the les- 
son even much more severe than I needed ; 
but the sequel did not prove the truth of 
my supposition. 

“After a few days John grew rapidly 
worse. I stayed by him night and day, ex- 
cept as I went home for a little rest. 

“One night, as I sat anxiously watching 
his face, which grew paler each hour, he 
looked at me with such an expression of 
yearning desire I shall never forget it, nor 
can I forget any of the incidents of that 
black night. 

«What do you wish, John?’ I asked. 

“*T want you to promise to look after 
mother sometimes, will you? I don’t ex- 
pect you to do for her as I did, for I hadn’t 
got nobody else, and it did me good to see 
how pleased she looked when I could fetch 
her a few flowers, or an apple, or an orange, 
or some such thing. I knew she hadn’t got 





anybody else to care for her, and somehow 
we got so we didn’t care much about other 
folks; we was contented with each other, 
only when I got my ugly spells onto me, 


then she used to cry and scold me; but it 
their fine clothes or bring them into dis- | 
She had talked and plead with him | 


didn’t do no good, and it’s too late now. 
I’m goin’ off somewhere, I don’t know 
where. I’m dyin’ sure. Poor, poor mother.’ 

“Here his words choked him ; he could 
say no more for some time ; at last he open- 
ed his eyes, and I begged him to take cour- 
age; that perhaps he would soon be well 
again. 

““* No, no, Howard,’ he said, ‘I am dyin’ 
now. I know it; I feel it creepin’ over 
me; and besides, my father has been here. 
I saw him as plain as I can see you, and he 
said, ‘Don't fret, John, you’re comin’ to 
me to-night, and you won’t never have no 
more pain.” I asked him what would be- 
come of mother? He said, “She will be 
provided for. The angels in heaven do not 
forget those they love.” Then he faded 
away from my sight; but I know that I am 
dyin’.’ 

“ John,’ I said, ‘ you can not know how 
sorry [ am for what I have done. You may 
be sure I will not neglect your mother. In- 
deed I will do everything for her in my 
power.” 

“I thought it Would surely kill me if he 
should die now. 

“*Never mind, Howard,’ he whispered, 
‘maybe I'll be glad to get rid of the hard 
work, and scoldings, and black feelings I 
had sometimes. If you'll only see to moth- 
er. Raise me up, quick. Mother, come.’ 

“IT raised him up. The nurse at the same 
time was consoling and sustaining his 
mother, for they were both aware that the 
last hour had come. John never spoke 
again. : 

“1 can not describe to you—no words 
can ever tell—what I suffered during those 
solemn days. No sorrow ever equals that 
of self-reproach, and that great torture was 
mine. My mother shared, so far as it was 
possible, my distress. She, the one being 
whose memory to me is most sacred, would 
put her loving arms around my neck, and 
hold my head upon her breast. She said. 

‘“«« Russel, the inevitable should be borne 
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with bravery, no matter how severe the 
trial may be. ‘The next noble thing to ab- 
staining from wrong-doing, is to make the 
best we can of consequences after the 
wrong is done, and thus grow strong 
against its repetition.’ 

“She took John’s mother home, and we 
all cared for her while she lived, which was 
not long. The loss of her son she could not 
get over, and she died with his name last 
on her lips, in less than three months after 
his decease.”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
MOTHER’S DEATH-BED. | 


“ AFTER the death of John Brown, I be- | 
came morbid in my conscientious efforts to ' 


| morbid and censorious. 


trouble, and the pains I have been taking 
to discipline myself, I am still to be stirred 
to anger, and that, too, by things which be- 
fore would only have amused me, then I 
have lost moral power, instead of gaining it 
by my efforts.’ 

“One night after I had gone to bed, I lay 
thinking about myself and my unhappy con- 
dition. The hot tears had wet my pillow, 
and I felt as though no person had ever be- 
fore been so thoroughly wretched, when 
mother came in and sat down beside me. 
Laying her cheek against mine, she said : 

“*Russel, you are spoiling yourself by 
these vain regrets, You are becoming 
You are continu- 
ally watching for faults in yourself, and the 
habit is leading you to watch for the faults 
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RussEL AT THE Bep-Sipe or nis Dyinc MoTuHer. 


do right. I not only tried to regulate all 
my actions by a strict measure of justice, 
but I endeavored to check all naturally impul- 
sive action, lest by some careless word I 
should commit sin. All joy seemed to have 
become withered within me. I felt no in- 
clination to laugh or play with the children ; 
in fact, I came near settling into a hopeless 
melancholy without myself being aware of 
it. The gambols of the children grated on 
my ear, until I discovered that the very irti- 
tability I supposed I was controlling had 
nearly mastered me. This conviction was 
very disheartening. 

“Tf, I said to myself, ‘after all my 





of others. Your once noble and cheerful 
nature is becoming sullen and morose. I 
know you do not intend such results, and I 
know that the conviction of having done a 
great wrong, first led you into this over- 
critical watchfulness of yourself, but this does 
not excuse you. You should bear in mind, 
my son, this truth, that vain regrets are 
more fruitful of evil than spontaneous error. 
You are not only gradually poisoning the 
happiness of your whole future, but you are 
bringing on unnecessary gloom upon the 
hitherto happy lives of your brother and 
sister, and, my dear boy, you are darkening 
the last days of your only parent.’ 
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“ These last words startled me. I roused 
like one awakened from a deep sleep. I 
raised up in the bed, and looked at her 
pinched face. 

“ Yes; it was true. I had not seen it be- 
fore, but the dark rings around her sunken 
eyes, the shriveled features, and the thin 
bony hand all told the story. I took in 
the whole truth at once. Our mother was 
going to die. See was dying now by inches, 
and I, in my self-absorpiion, had not seen it. 

** At once my old manliness came back. 

“* Mother,’ I said, ‘1 know how disagree- 
able I have been, and how negligent of you, 
but, oh, dear mother, I have been very, 
very wretched, and you have brought me 
out of that awful nightmare. You have 
given me back my old self. Let me now 
make amends for my cruel inattention to 
you. Isit too late? Oh, mother dear, can 
1 not bring you back to yourself, as you 
have just brought me?’ 

“*If I see you happy and thoughtful of 
me and the children,’ she replied, ‘it will 


help me much, and give to my anxious 


heart great peace.’ 

“I was now thoroughly awakened from 
my morbid condition. I kissed her sweet 
face, and bade her good-night, promising if 
she would get well, she should have noth- 
ing of which to complain from my conduct 
in the future. 

“‘ The flush came back to her cheeks and 
the brightness to her eyes, and for a num- 
ber of months could be seen on her beauti- 
ful countenance the old smile of satisfaction, 
as she watched us children in our frolics 
and at our lessons. . 

“May was a chubby, good-natured little 
beauty ; always happy, and always saying 
such quaint things which seemed go old. 


No person ever thought of speaking unkind- 


ly to her, for she never did or said anything 
to provoke it. She would look up into our 
faces with an expression of such confidence 
on her own, that the first impulse was to 
smile or imprint a kiss upon her httle 
cheek, before we answered what she might 
have asked. 

“But Jimmie, darling Jimmie, was our 
pride. I-have thought that human flesh 
could not be cast in a mold more com- 
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plete. Form and feature, soul and body, 
all were radiant and perfect, or at least so 
they seemed to us who loved him so much. 
No artist can paint or chisel a more perfect- 
ly-formed head or cast of features than are 
his to-day, and at that time the body was a 
fit accompaniment for such a crown, while 
those now sweet, sad, strong eyes then 
gleamed and danced with innate joy. His 
soul was full of mirth, and his love of fun 
was sometimes indulged at the expense of 
others, yet with such grace and conscious 
innocence, that he rarely gave offense. 

“At length our mother’s health began 
rapidly to fail. 1 watched her getting weak- 
er and weaker each day with a feeling of 
helpless pain. I was powerless to do any- 
thing more than had already been done, and 
the last dread hour came all too soon. 

“How vividly I recall that wild and 
stormy night. The wind shrieked and 
moaned. Rain had been falling all day. 
The outer, like the inner world, was cold, 
black, and forbidding. 

“Mother kissed May and Jimmie, and 
bade them go to bed. They did not yet 
understand her danger, but I understood it 
well, and I sat for hours holding her hand, 
as I watched her heavy breathing. She 
spoke with difficuly; but the few words to 
which she gave utterance are registered in 
my heart and on my brain. 

“« Russel,’ she said, ‘I know you will al- 
ways be the same true-hearted, noble boy, 
but I warn you against two things—anger 
and despondency. Never allow yourself to 
become angry, and never let grief or disap- 
pointment make you somber or sullen. 
You know that you have that within your 
nature which, unless guarded, may lead to 
such results as you will always regret. 

“Remember, my son, that henceforth 
you are all the father or mother those little 
helpless ones can know. I leave them en- 
tirely in your charge. Upon you depends 
their future weal or woe. May has the 
cold world to meet—without a loving moth- 
er’s watchful and jealous protection. In- 
deed the world is very false and cruel to 
erring women. Guard her, and teach her 
as best you can, that strong, self-reliance 
which is woman’s best defense agains 
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temptation. Love her and protect her for 
your own peace of mind, for her safety, and 
for the love of your dying mother.’ 

‘These to me were words of solemn im- 
port, and I promised in my soul that I would 
be faithful to the trust.” 

“ And faithfully you have fulfilled your 
promise, dear brother,” said May, interrupt- 
ing him. 

“I have tried to do so,” continued Mr. 
Howard, “ but I was remiss in some things, 
for want of wisdom. 

“When mother had rested for a few mo- 
ments, she spoke again. 

««« Russel,’ she said, ‘Jimmie is the baby 
of our house. Oh, how can I leave him ?’ 

“Here her feelings overcame her, and 
some time elapsed before she could articu- 
late asound. I bathed her face, and begged 
her to let me call the nurse; but she shook 
her head in disapproval, and after a little 
she commenced speaking again. 

“*1 do not know that I love him better 
than I do you or May, but he has been the 
baby of my widowed heart. When my 
griefs were sharpest, I hugged him closest 
to my breast. When clouds were darkest, 
there was ever sunshine beaming upon me 
from his sweet and loving eyes. It is very 
hard to leave him motherless. My son, 
take him to your heart as I have held him 
to. mine. Love him for my sake; watch 
over him and be tender of him. If guardian 
angels can come to those they leave behind, 
I will come and aid you in your work of 
responsibility. Night and day, through 
cloud and sunshine, through life and through 
death, will I be with you, to help you carry 
earth’s heavy load. 

“* But, oh, my boy! if ever you allow an- 
gry passions to get the mastery of your nat- 
ure, no good angels, either of earth or heav- 
en, can aid you then, for anger repels your 
best friends. Jimmie is as fair of body and 
soul as is the sunlight ; but an adverse wind 
would blight his fair frame ; he is very frail. 
I leave him to your care, and hope you may 
never neglect your trust.’ 

“I cried aloud in my distress, ‘Oh, moth- 
er! do you think I can ever neglect any 
trust you leave with me? Have I not tried 
to do rightz’ 





“Do not think me hard upon you, my 
son. Had you not already proven yourself 
the best of sons and the kindest of brothers, 
I could not feel like entrusting to you, in 
preference to all others, these jewels I prize 
so highly. I know you will make a good 
man. Your motives are all good, but Jim- 
mie’s peculiar disposition will try you some- 
times, and it is your quick impulse to re- 
sent, which I wish you particularly to guard.’ 

“Stopping a moment for breath, she con- 
tinued : 

“«T have taught you the importance of 
self-reliance, because nothing else can serve 
you. When, in hours of doubt and danger, 
you have used all the implements God has 
placed within your nature, with which to 
control your turbulent spirit, you still fail 
of self-mastery, then ask Heaven to help 
you, and Heaven will send you aid. But 
remember, the powers you. already have are 
given you to use, and beware that you have 
not buried those talents which are the very 
ones designed to help you in the time of 
need. Divine wisdom requires the exercise 
of all our faculties, and we are compelled to 
use them before a greater supply will be 
granted. Prayer will exalt your life, make 
it purer and more spiritual; do not forget 
that; but at the same time you must not 
expect God to do for you that which your 
conscience dictates you should do for your- 
self; for only in exercise can any of your 
powers grow strong. As the physical 
body must exercise all its muscles to be vig- 
orous and healthful, so must the faculties of 
the mind and the powers of the soul be 
brought into action, that they may have 
strength to do their appointed work. A 
hopeful nature is as a fountain of living water 
to which all around may come for drink. 
When you have done wrong, or are suffer- 
ing from the wrongs of others, do not de- 
spond; do not become still and repellant; 
for this mood casts the cloud of perpetu. | 
night upon those with whom you come in 
contact. Be hopeful even unto death ; fo 
then, my son, will you be just verging into 
life. I have endeavored to teach you these 
lessons before; but they come before me 
with so mach force at this hour, that I have 
felt it my duty to repeat them, and hope 
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you may bring up May and James to under- 
stand their importance.’ 

“She rested her eyes upon the window 
against which the wild storm was beating. 

“*T have dearly loved this world I am leav- 
ing, I have loved both its sunshine and its 
storms; but I am closing my eyes upon it 
all, to open them ere long where sunshine 
will not fade, nor will the wild storms bring 





sorrow ; for there, death and partings will 
have done with me forever. Do not grieve 
for me, Russel, my first-born treasure ; your 
loss will at least prove a rest for me. 

“There! he comes for me, your father 
and the holy angels with him. Good-bye, 
my darling boy.’ 

“ These were her last words—our mother 
was dead,” 





ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE LESSON OF HIS CAREER, 


HE death of Elihu Burritt, better 

known by the appellation, “the 
learned blacksmith,” perhaps, than by his 
proper name, is suggestive of reflections 
touching the possible accomplishments of 
industry and perseverance. Born in New 
Britain, Conn., December 8, 1811, the 
youngest of ten children, his father a shoe- 
maker, whose circumstances warranted but 
few privileges to so large a family, he de- 
termined to educate himself in the higher 
walks of learning, and employed every mo- 
ment that could be wrested from the duties 
of his calling and home in study. 

A characteristic sketch of him was writ- 
ten by Professor L. N. Fowler, a few years 
ago, some extracts from which can not but 
prove interesting to the reader: 

“Some men are not so great in their own 
estimation as they are in that of others. 
What they have done has been the result of 
such a gradual preparation, that they are 
not conscious of their own power, and their 
deeds have been so long before the world 
that they have become household names. 
Some never blow their own trumpet, but 
keep themselves quite behind the curtain, 
and present their cause in a modest, yet 
earnest manner. Such generally succeed 
in their undertakings, and eventually secure 
lasting fame if their cause is a worthy one. 
Those who talk about themselves more than 
about their cause are sure to fail, and they 
merit the contempt they have earned. It is 
easy to be courageous when there is no dan- 
ger, but cowardly in times of great diffi- 
culty. Some spend their time in boasting 
in a pompous manner what they intend to 





do, but never commence the task while 
others do the work, and let it speak for it- 
self. 

“Elihu Burritt is certainly one of the 
most modest of men I ever knew, and yet 
he has done an immense amount of good in 
the world, and has always been actively 
employed for the benefit of others. He de- 
scended from a studious family, all the mem- 
bers of which had a literal thirst for posi- 
tive knowledge, and many of them have ex- 
celled in their knowledge of astronomy, ge- 
ography, mathematics, and literature, and 
have devoted themselves to study so far as 
they have had the means. 

“He was poor from his birth, and had 
to struggle hard to gain any kind of posi- - 
tion. He was obliged to learn a trade 
to support himself, and he chose that of a 
blacksmith, as being the most suitable to 
enable him to develop his mechanical gen- 
ius. His thirst for knowledge was innate, 
and he worked hard during the day and 
studied nearly all the night, until his health 
suffered, and he was obliged to discontinue 
both fora time. Nothing but poverty pre- 
vented him from going abroad for the pur- 
pose of devoting himself entirely to the 
study of mathematics and the foreign lan- 
guages. 

“Fortunately he went to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and there found an oppor- 
tunity to improve himself every way. He 


* obtained a better situation as a laborer, and 


as soon as his literary tastes were known, he 
had the great privilege of consulting the ex- 
cellent library in the town, and there read 
books on science, literature, and the lan- 





ELIHU BURRITT. 


guages, that it would have been quite impos- 
sible for him to purchase. In order to 
make the most of his time he mapped out 
the day, allowing so many hours to work, 
and so many minutes to each of the various 
studies he was pursuing. In that way nota 
minute was lost. He soon became famous 
for his knowledge, and attracted much at- 
tention. About this time he allowed me to 
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positive knowledge, to study mathematics, 
metaphysics, philology, the exact sciences, 
and all truths that can be demonstrated. 
“TI asked him one day how many dialects 
and languages he could read. He replied, 
‘ Fifty-two, and I have a partial knowledge 
of several others; yet, of the two, I am 
more fond of mathematics.” He has more 
talent to learn mathematics than the lan- 


~~ 


‘ S 


Euinsu Burritt. 


take a cast of his head, and I began to study 
the developments of his brain, in order to ac- 
count for his singular proclivities. His head 
indicates very prominent tendencies of mind. 
The frontal lobe is long and strongly marked. 
The reasoning faculties are full, but the organ 
of Comparison and all the perceptive facul- 
ties are very large—in fact, they are develop- 
ed almost to a deformity. Their special man- 
ifestation has been to give a desire to gain 





guages, but his very active Comparison has 
led him to compare one language with an- 
other and another, till he has become a 
walking vocabulary, and has fairly earned 
the title he received long ago—that of 
‘the learned blacksmith.’ His leading in- 
tellectual faculty is Individuality. This 
gives him great power of observation, and 
the desire to acquire all kinds of practical 
knowledge from the outside world. 
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“He has his eyes all about him, and 
nothing escapes his attention. He has 
gratified his love of observation by travel- 
ing on foot from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s 
End, and scarcely any one has gained more 
knowledge with reference to the face of the 
country than he. His Form and Size are 
very large, and enable him to judge cor- 
rectly of proportions and configurations, 
and the adaptation of one part to another. 
His memory of words in Oriental lan- 
guages is strengthened by his remember- 
ing the forms of the letters and the shape 
of the characters. Large Weight, Calcula- 
tion, and Locality, joined to Form and Size, 
give him a love of mathematics and astron- 
omy, and, as a mechanic, they have enabled 
him to work by the eye very accurately. 
The peculiar combination of his Eventual- 
ity, Order, Constructiveness, and Compari- 
son, have given him his ability to learn the 
languages. Any man with his organiza- 
tion, who studies the languages and mathe- 
matics with hands blistered by hard work 
as he has done, will succeed in mastering 
their principles. But I have never seen an- 
other similarly organized in this respect. 

“A second feature of his character, that 
has exerted a powerful influence and has en- 
abled him to succeed in his studies, has 
come from his Firmness, which has given 
him perseverance, tenacity of purpose, will- 
power, and stability of character. To this 
faculty he is very much indebted, and he 
has been able to fix his attention to the sub- 
ject he is investigating with singleness of 
purpose. The third strong point of his 
character arises from the influence of his 
moral brain, particularly his Veneration and 
Benevolence. A more moral, honest, sin- 
cere man I never saw. He is as honest as 
he is modest, and he is both true and pure 
in his motives and principles. He has led 
an unselfish life in every way, and has sac- 
rificed himself and labored for the good of 
others and the race at large continually. 
From the time he made his first public ef- 
fort, he has shown a strong desire to benefit 
mankind, to improve the moral condition of 
the young, and elevate the ignorant. To 
accomplish this end he has written many 
books and edited many periodicals, has spent 





his money as fast as he has acquired it, in ad- 
vocating moral schemes that were calcu- 
lated to bless his fellow-men.” 

Of his publications in book - form, 
“Sparks from the Anvil” (1848), ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Writings ”’ (1850), “ Olive Leaves” 
(1853), “ Thoughts and Things at Home and 
Abroad” (1854), ‘“*A Walk from John o’ 
Groat’s to Land’s End” (1855), and “ Lect- 
ures and Speeches” (1869), may be men- 
tioned, but in the department of philology, 
nothing of importance has come from his pen. 

A New York writer says: “There is 
something in his story similar to that of 
Hugh Miller. Both were bred to mechani- 
cal employments; both attained literary 
reputation; and both became writers upon 
topics of controversy. Mr. Burritt’s is an- 
other added to the names of those men of 
nature, energy, and irrepressible aspirations, 
who have pursued knowledge and attained 
it under early difficulties. The story of such 
men, as told by themselves, is always inter- 
esting. Mr. Burritt was accustomed to say, 
that, while the machinery of the cotton fac- 
tory and that of the locomotive had no 
power to make him think less of his anvil 
and of his daily labor by the forge, the sight 
of the press ‘printing thoughts’ sent him 
home thoughtful and determined upon the 
career which he subsequently and credit- 
ably followed. * He has worked well and 
wisely. He might have been a mere sound 

inder and extractor of roots; but what he 

as accomplished, has a real practical im- 
portance and human interest.” 


a 


I'LL WAIT. 


Ix wait for the crown in that beautiful Jand, 
Tho’ the cross seemeth heavy to bear ; 

It is given in tender, sweet love by His hand, 
In whose grace we must never despair. 


We may wander in darkness and gloom for a 
while, 
Yet our Leader is ever anear— 
Testing our faith, hope, and trust-in His smile, 
To return when the clouds disappear. 


Our barque in the wild, roaring tempest He’ll 


guide, 
And in calm ’twill be sweeter by far 
Than to drift on a sunny, nigh motionless tide 
With no cloud its full quiet to mar. 


Yes, I'll wait; hoping on amid pleasure and 


pain, 
With implicit trust in His love, 
That the cross, though heart-straining, a bright 
crown may gain 
In the golden-paved city above. 
GRACE GARLAND. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Continued. 


SOURCES OF HUMAN CONDUCT. 


OOKING at human nature from 
the point of view at which we have 

now arrived, we are able to obtain a ra- 
tional view of the springs of human 
conduct, and to comprehend the true 
source of a large proportion of the mis- 
eries which afflict mankind. If all con- 
duct be right which is in harmony with 
the dictates of the moral sentiments and 
enlightened intellect, and all conduct 
be wrong which is contrary to the bear- 
ing and spirit of these higher powers; 
then, if society be constituted on the 
principles of justice and benevolence,. 
we may suppose that he who lives ha- 
bitually under the dominion of these 
higher powers will derive the greatest 
advantages from existence, and that he 


who lives contrary to their dictates will 
be wanting in the purest and best en- 


joyments. This, accordingly, we find 
to be the fact. 

Two examples.—Imagine an individ- 
ual to set out in life, actuated by the 
conviction that the moral sentiments are 
naturally supreme, and that they should 
be the controlling motives of his con- 
duct. He would, in the first place, de- 
rive from the mere activity of the high- 
er sentiments a pure and soul-satisfying 
enjoyment, which no gratification of the 
selfish faculties can ever confer. He 
would be an object of the love and con- 
fidence of his fellow-men, and on this 
account would derive from them many 
personal advantages, as well as the in- 
tense gratification which naturally flows 
from their good-will and esteem. The 
propensities and inferior sentiments 
themselves would furnish him with the 
highest pleasure of which their activity 
is capable, because sanctioned by pure 
motives and correct principles. 





In the domestic relations such an in- 
dividual would be capable of inspiring 
the purest and most devoted affection. 
How fondly would a wife cling to a 
husband whose love went out to her 
with the kind and unselfish devotion 
which Benevolence inspires ; whose act- 
ive Conscientiousness entirely removed 
from her the fear of treachery and’ de- 
ceit, and who manifested in his conduct 
toward her that consideration which re- 
sults from a due endowment of Conju- 
gality. The children of such an indi- 
vidual would cherish for him sincere 
respect and fond affection in return for 
the kindness, the truthfulness, yearning, 
and justice which he would manifest in 
his habitual treatment of them. His 
example also would tend to cultivate in 
them the same truthfulness, integrity, 
and benevolence which characterized 
his own conduct. 

In his friendships also, such an indi- 
vidual would manifest a sincerity, a 
deference to the wishes and peculiari- 
ties of his friends, and an unselfish in- 
terest in their welfare and happiness, 
which would bind them to him in 
the closest bonds. In short, the indi- 
vidual who habitually repressed every 
manifestation of the propensities and 
selfish sentiments, not sanctioned by 
the moral sentiments, would pass 
through life, receiving—in accordance 
with the universal law, that “‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ 
—kind, sincere, respectful, and gener- 
ous treatment from his fellow-men. 

On the other hand, let us imagine an 
individual to set out with no higher 
idea of life than that it is simply a game, 
of which the stakes are personal ad- 
vantage andemolument. The motives 
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of his conduct springing mainly from 
the propensities and inferior senti- 
ments, his intercourse with his fellows 
would be characterized by devotion 
to his personal interests. He would 
be selfish in his domestic affections, 
selfish in his friendships, selfish in his 
pursuit of wealth, selfish even in his 
deeds of charity and in his exercises of 
devotion. Such an individual could not 
win the love and esteem of his fellows. 
They would see and feel the inherent 
egotism of his character, and would 
look coldly upon him. Even in his 
deeds of charity, in his exercises of de- 
votion, and in his protestations of 
friendship and good-will, they would 
suspect a selfish motive, and would with- 
hold from him that love and that sin- 
cere respect and confidence which the 
pure and disinterested manifestation of 
the higher sentiments of Justice, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration can only in- 
spire. 

If he possessed intellectual penetra- 
tion, he would recognize the fact that 
his friendships and all his intercourse 
with his fellow-men were founded upon 
an unsubstantial basis, and this would 
give rise to feelings of distrust and dis- 
quietude, and cause him to look upon 
all men as hollow-hearted and insincere. 
Such an individual would never expe- 
rience the deep gratification which flows 
from possessing the esteem of the vir- 
tuous; he would be denied the internal 
satisfaction which naturally results from 
pure motives and correct moral prin- 
ciples ; and he would naturally become 
an object of the ill-will and hatred of 
his fellow-men. Thus would the self- 
ish faculties, by their unregulated ac- 
tivity, defeat the very purposes which 
they most ardently desired ; and the in- 
dividual would be denied both the pure 
enjoyment which flows from the activ- 
ity of the moral sentiments, and the 





high advantages which result from the 
gratification of the selfish faculties 
themselves. He would pass through 
life deploring the selfishness and hol- 
low-heartedness of a world whose no- 
bler qualities he was incapable of 
evoking or appreciating, and he would 
look back upon his career, when it was 
finished, and complain that all had 
been “vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
But the fault would be his own; for 
as he had sown, so would he also reap; 
and he would have no good reason to 
complain if the fruits of his sowing 
should prove ashes and bitterness to 
his soul. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHRENOL- 
OGY. 


Ir the doctrines unfolded in the pre- 
vious chapters be true, the most impor- 
tant results will naturally flow from 


their practical application. In the 
first place, thay furnish a scientific 
basis for the facts and phenomena of 
mind, and thus enable an observer to 
analyze and classify those phenomena, 
and to deduce a system of principles 
which shall prove eminently service- 
able in mental education, and in the 
development of character. 

Previous to the dawn of anatomical 
and physiological science, the struct- 
ure and functions of the human body 
were unknown. Men suffered countless 
evils in consequence of this ignorance, 
through infringement of the laws which 
govern the physical system. When dis- 
ease attacked them, they could not tell 
which organ was affected. They knew 
little of the nature of the disease, the 
causes which produced it, or the rem- 
edies to be applied for its removal. 
People of strong religious sentiments 
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regarded disease as a judgment sent 
upon them from heaven in consequence 
of their sins, and to be removed only by 
prayer, and stricter attention to moral 
duty. Among many of the heathen 
nations sickness is regarded still as 
resulting from the malign influence of 
an evil spirit, and its removal attempted 
through sorcery and incantations. 

Now, civilized nations no longer suf- 
fer from the terrible plagues which once 
devastated whole lands, because of our 
greater knowledge of physiology, and 
our attention to the hygienic conditions 
essential to the preservation of health. 
It is true that much suffering is still en- 
dured on account of ill-health, even in 
our most enlightened communities ; but 
it is only because people are willfully 
ignorant of what they might know, 
and selfishly disobedient where obedi- 
ence would prevent or alleviate their 
sufferings. 

The science of Phrenology stands in 
a similar relation to the mind that the 
science of Physiology does to the body. 
It defines the organs of the mind, their 
locations and functions, and interprets 
the laws which govern their activity, 
health, and development. No other 
system of mental philosophy recognizes 
the fact that every faculty of the mind 
has a special organ for its manifesta- 
tion. Indeed, the most contradictory 
opinions are held among metaphysi- 
cians in regard to these faculties; some 
attributing to the mind powers and 
‘qualities which are denied by others. 
Some vaguely utter opinions with ref- 
erence to supposed locations of the in- 
tellect and the passions, and some 
gravely debate as to whether the 
mind operates through the agency of 
any material organ. Were the science 
of Physiology in so uncertain and vari- 
able a state as metaphysics, it is obvi- 
ous that men generally would receive its 





teachings with very little confidence. 
If some physiologists were to assert 
that assimilation, nutrition, decay, and 
renovation were original functions of 
the body, and others were to argue that 
they were not original powers, but only 
the results of functions still more prim- 
itive; if it were debated among them 
whether digestion, circulation, secretion, 
and excretion were or were not bodily 
functions; if it were asserted that the 
bodily functions were carried on by the 
body as a whole, and that there was not 
the slightest reason for supposing that 
the body was made up of many separate 
organs, each possessing a distinct of- 
fice in the animal economy; it is clear 
enough to our present intelligence, that 
so crude a condition in physiology 
would furnish us no practical and re- 
liable rules for our guidance either 
in promoting health or in removing 
disease. 

Now it appears to us that the old 
systems of mental philosophy stand in 
a similar relation to the mind, its or- 
gans and faculties, that this hypotheti- 
cal condition of the science of Physi- 
ology would hold to the bodily organs 
and functions; and that Phrenology, 
by discovering the dependence of the 
mind upon organization, the relations 
subsisting between the mind and the 
brain, and between the different facul- 
ties of the mind, has given to the 
science of mind a definiteness and ac- 
curacy hitherto unknown, and substi- 
tuted the certainty of demonstration 
for the confusion and uncertainty of 
speculation. 


MIND DEPENDENT UPON BODY, 


If the brain be the organ of mind, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the better 
the health, and the higher the condition 
of that organ, the more vigorous will 
be the manifestation of its powers; the 
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brain being a part of the material sys- 
tem, it is necessarily subject to the 
same physical laws which govern the 
other parts of the organism. If any 
part of it be called into activity the 
blood is determined toward that part, 
and the processes of exhaustion, decay, 
and renovation go on more rapidly. If 
the exercise be resumed at regular in- 
tervals, and not carried too far, the 
part grows in size, strength, and facility 
of action. If, however, the exercise be 
excessive, and the part be not allowed 
the repose necessary to restore the 
waste of its activity, it becomes ex- 
hausted, disease may supervene, and 
imbecility or insanity follow as the 
natural consequence. A knowledge of 
this law of the brain’s activity is very 
important. in education. Ignorance, 
or inattention with respect to it, has 
brought weakness, disease, and prema- 
ture death on many brilliant minds, 
and defeated the ends which they most 
ardently desired to attain. It is in ac- 
cordance with this law of the brain’s 
activity that great grief, severe misfor- 
tune, and exalted excitement often 
produce insanity. ‘The mind brooding 
continuously on one thing, keeps the 
material organ constantly on the strain, 
and the excessive activity thus induced 
causes it to become exhausted, weak- 
ened, and diseased ; and then we have 
a deranged manifestation of its faculty. 

The light which Phrenology throws 
upon the education and training of the 
young may now be appreciated. By 
indicating the nature of mind and the 
elements in its composition ; by showing 
that each of these elements or faculties 
has an appropriate organ in the brain, 
which may be excited to activity inde- 
pendently of the rest; by disclosing the 
laws which govern the exercise of these 
organs, it provides information of a 
most valuable and practical character 





with respect to mental growth and 
training. 

Some differences noted between Meta- 
physical views and Phrenology.—In 
the education of the intellect it has 
long been known that the exercise of 
any talent increases its energy and fa- 
cility of action; but the principle upon 
which this improvement takes place was 
not understood before the discoveries 
of Dr. Gall, and even at the present 
day it is unknown to the great majority 
of teachers. The metaphysicians read- 
ily concede that musical or mathemat- 
ical talent may be greatly improved and 
strengthened by cultivation; but they 
nowhere treat of a talent for music and 
computation as original faculties of the 
mind, nor as depending upon distinct 
cerebral organs. They treat of percep- 
tion, conception, memory, judgment, 
etc., as original powers of the mind; 
but our philosophy teaches that these 
are only general modes of mental ac- 
tivity common to many different facul- 
ties. The organ of Form, for instance, 
enables us to perceive the shape of an 
object; Size, jts magnitude; Weight, 
its density ; Color, its hue; Order, the 
arrangement of its parts; Calculation, 
their number; and Locality, the place 
which it occupies. Each of these dis- 
tinct modes of mental activity may be 
correctly termed perception. Each of 
these organs, in like manner, when in- 
ternally active, may present to the mind 
ideas corresponding with its function 
without the visible presence of an ob- 
ject which is naturally adapted to ex- 
cite it to activity. This mode of action 
is properly termed conception, and is 
common to all the intellectual faculties. 
Memory, also, is a term applicable to 
nearly every faculty of the intellect, 
and not itself a distinct power of mind. 
For it is well known that an individual 
may have a good memory of faces, but 
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a poor memory of names; a good mem- 
ory of colors, but a poor memory of 
tunes; a good memory of places, but a 
poor memory of dates; a good memory 
of facts, but a poor memory of princi- 
ples or theories. Were memory a sep- 
arate power of the mind, these phenom- 
ena could not occur, for it would then 
be capable of recalling with equal facil- 
ity, every class of ideas which had once 
been a part of the mind’s experience. 
Now it is clear, if the phrenological 
theory be the true one, that any rules 
laid down for the cultivation of percep- 
tion, conception, memory, etc., as primi- 
tive or independent faculties of the 
mind must be exceedingly partial and 
indefinite. If a metaphysical profes- 
sor were to say to his pupil, “ Your 
faculty of perception, or your faculty 
of conception is weak; in order, there- 
fore, to strengthen it, please give it ex- 
ercise,” the pupil would be at a loss to 
know where to begin, or how to pro- 
ceed. But if the phrenological theory 
of the organs and faculties were ex- 
plained to him, together with the prin- 





ciples which govern their activity, he 
might enter upon the improvement of 
his defective mental faculties with intel- 
ligence. He might then find, perhaps, 
that his deficiency in perception was 
only partial; that while his perception 
of forms, proportions, or colors might 
be imperfect, his ,erception of harmony 
in music and melody might be excel- 
lent. In memory, also, he might find 
that he could easily recall principles 
while facts and circumstances would be 
remembered with difficulty ; that while 
his verbal memory might be good, his 
memory of the places which he had 
once visited might be weak ; that while 
being able to recall dates and figures 
easily, the faces and names of persons 
would be retained with difficulty. 
These remarks apply with equal force 
to many other original faculties of the 
old systems of mental philosophy, and 
serve to illustrate the partial, unreliable, 
and impracticable results which flow 
from an imperfect—because scarcely 
more than hypothetical— method of 
mental investigation. 
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THE TRUE TONE OF 


i’ may be observed that many of the 
most beautiful poems in the English lan- 
guage are pervaded with a general tone of 


sadness. 


and gave tone and sweetness to its themes. 
Among the finest compositions of remote 


or modern times, the general spirit of poetic | 


sentiment is dignified and sad. And we 
find the same principle illustrated in the 
art of sculpture. The Venus of Melos, 
properly so called, expresses in her face a 
feeling of mournful and tender compassion. 
The poet Gray gave expression in immortal 
language to a poem which might be com- 
pared to this piece of statuary. His “Elegy” 
was composed as late as the year 1750. It 
is a masterpiece of exquisite beauty, more 
lasting than bronze or marble. Almost 


It seems as if melancholy pre- | 
vailed as an essential attribute of poesy, 





BEAUTY IN POETRY. 


exactly one hundred years later Poe’s 
“Raven” was produced. Its numbers and 
sentiment served to portray sorrow of the 
most pathetic nature—‘ Sorrow for the lost 
Lenore.” Here it is shown that sadness 
is the most legitimate tone of beauty. It 
has been suggested that the melancholy 
genius of some poets borders upon madness 
—as that of Poe, and Byron, or Victor 
Hugo. Melancholy, however, seems to us a 
very common peculiarity among the bards. 
Whittier’s “Maud Muller” is full of ro- 
mantic pathos, and must be acknowledged 
a beautiful composition. The following 
couplet is especially familiar—the key-note 
of the whole poem : 
** For of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are these—' it might have been.’” 


The same essential burden of sadness is 
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to be found in Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” 
“Locksley Hall,” and “Enoch Arden.” 
Cowper’s hymns and other pieces displayed 
the melancholy of his nature and the beauty 
of his style to an extreme degree. Having 
a delicate constitution, he broke down and 
was at one time afflicted with melancholic 
insanity. But this was not necessarily the 
effect of writing uncheerful poetry. 

The late Mr, Bryant was more often 
mournful than gay, as in those memorable 
lines, so often quoted : 

‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year.” 


” 


“ Thanatopsis, 
combined both sadness and beauty. 

Byron’s poetry is seldom joyous or mirth- 
ful, yet full of nobility and beauty. He was 
not strictly ‘“‘a mad, bad, glad, and sad” 
poet, that wrote: 

“* Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far.” 

The dirge, the epitaph, and the lament 
are varieties of verse in which sadness does 
not simply give tone, but a black and 
shadowy border of beauty. Shelley’s  Ado- 
nais,” like Poe’s “ Raven,” refers principally 
to death. Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” 
seems almost like a dirge, when he says: 

“ And our hearts though stout and brave, 


Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.”’ 


and exclaimed concerning this element of 
gloom: 
** Hence, loathed melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born.” 

But the true and legitimate tone of beauty 
in poetry can never be changed or thrown 
aside. It is the primary color of all ‘“‘ word- 
painting.” 

The titles of many poems which are fa- 
mous in literature, may serve to demon- 
strate the relation which exists between 
sadness and beauty in poetry. I will take 
the following, as they happen to occur to 


my mind, for the sake of further elucidation. | 
| Work, ere the frost of death thy pulses chill. 


First, that noted and very sorrowful poem, 
by Hood, called “The Bridge of Sighs.” 


What figurative language could be more ex- | 


pressive of grief or as beautifully indicate 
the poem’s contents? Take, also, “ The De- 


the greatest of his verse, 





| or conclusion. 
what Wordsworth epitomized as follows: 





serted Village” of Goldsmith. We find that 
the topic here vividly marks the substance 
of the poem. Longfellow, again, adopts for 
his theme, ‘‘ Haunted Houses,” and con- 
structs a most sadly beautiful piece of 
poetry. ‘“ Disappointed Hopes”’ is a proper 
title of a passage in Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” 
which contains those well-known lines: 


“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But "twas the first to fade away.’ 


Most of Moore’s melodies are composed in 
much the same strain, as where he says: 
“ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given.” 

Burns sometimes indulged his fancy with 
humorous creations, but the following stan- 
za expresses, perhaps, the real value he 
placed upon the element which we have 
been considering. It is this: 


“Go! you may call it madness, folly— 
You shall not chase my gloom away ; 
There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not if I could be gay.” 


And likewise it was the graphic pen of 
that same author which wrote so despond- 
ently concerning ‘“Man’s inhumanity to 


” 


man.” In reference to all of these quota- 


| tions, there is one chief and cardinal point 
| to be observed, vig. : that the tone generally 


| adopted is one of sadness, deepening in 
It was Milton who once bade defiance, | 


many instances to a fascinating melancholy. 
This subject needs no dry, logical summary 
Those who run may read 


“* We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and mad- 
ness.”” 
An extreme view indeed, but one with 
which we would suitably close all that is to 
be said concerning the relation of sadness 
to the beautiful in poetry. 
T. MEREDITH MAXWELL, M.D. 





Up, ere the golden moment’s gone ; 


Let the brave sword of truth be boldly drawn 

And in the name of right walk surely on ; 

So shall life’s very ill 

Bow to the triumph of thy conquering will. 
JEAN INGELOW. 





KNOWLES SHAW. 





KNOWLES SHAW, 
OF “THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.”’ 
HE portrait supplied for our purpose | it worked actively and easily. The faculties 
indicates a strong, earnest, thorough- | appropriated whatever material was fur- 
going organization. The Motive tempera-| nished them through the media of the 
. 

ment thoroughly pervaded his constitution | senses, and worked it out into shape for the 

—its influence actuated his every thought carrying out of his aims and purposes. 


‘ 





and action. The quality of the organiza-| The perceptive organs appear to have 
tion is fine. Consider the nose, its delicate | been thoroughly active, although in point 
chiseling ; consider also the mouth, its free- | of size, they do not much exceed the re- 
‘dom from every imprint of grossness, yet | flective, and were, therefore, subordinate to 


with the stamp of steadfast purpose. the aims and theories which were projected 


} 
. . | . 
The brain, we think, was not very large ; | into his work. We would say, then, that 


yet being of superior quality, and being in- | he observed, or rather that he scrutinized, 
cited by the powerful Motive temperament, | the world around him, to obtain data for 
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the illustration of his ideas. He was well 
organized to perform the part of the critic 
in some special field. His was not the 
brain which spreads itself over a large area ; 
that takes in at a glance the whole expanse 
of fact and incident; but was admirably 
adapted to the investigation of one subject 
at a time, and that subject would be ex- 
plored to the bottom. 

His judgment of character was evidently 
excellent. By no means one of your easy- 
going, urbane, oily sort of gentlemen, he 
nevertheless pleased people by his direct- 
ness, by his positiveness, his earnestness, 
and his sincerity. People who came in con- 
tact with him could appreciate him at once, 
on account of his straightforward earnest- 
ness; for they knew that they could depend 
upon his statements. His words were not 
ambiguous. Bread, when uttered by him, 
meant dread ; and they who asked him for 
bread did not expect to receive a stone, and 
would not. The elements in his moral nat- 
ure, as indicated by the portrait, impress us 
that he was not afraid to say what he 
thought on all occasions. 

His Firmness seems to have been very 
strong, and he was by no means deficient in 
Self-esteem. If physiognomy be true in re- 
gard to the relation of the upper lip to self- 
reliance, this man possessed it in a high de- 
gree, and working with his conscientious- 


ness, we could imagine him to say with the 





apostle, “Let God be true, and every man | 
a liar.” 

He was, we think, inclined to be orderly | 
and systematic in his affairs, and neat and | 
Such a | 
man may be wanting in what is called a| 


nice in his morals and language. 


“liberal education,” but he will show to the | 
world that culture, that refinement of man- | 
ner and speech which will impress people | 
with respect. 


| 
| 


As a talker, Mr. Shaw was probably not 


| Rush Co, by Elder George Thomas. 


known for fluency or pleonasm, but rather 
for straightforwardness, or the endeavor to 
use just those words which would convey 


his meaning clearly and definitely; for 


plainness and directness, for adapting his 
speech to those with whom he came in con- 
tact, or to the purpose which he had in 
hand. 


KNOWLES SHAW was born in Butler Co., 
Ohio, October 13, 1834, and lost his life 
by the upsetting of the railway train on 
which he was traveling from Dallas to Mc- 
Kinney, Texas. 

Soon after his birth his parents removed 
their home to Rush Co., Indiana, where he 
was brought up with no advantages but 
such as are common to the people of a new 
settlement. His education was only such 
as the country schools of Indiana afforded. 
Later in life he made some advances in the 
study of the Greek language under the tui- 
tion of Professor Thrasher, now of Butler 
University, Indianapolis. 

In his early manhood, Mr. Shaw’s mind 
became impressed with religious views, 
which soon became the foundation for 
the very successful career which has been 
so sadly and abruptly terminated. In the 
community where he was brought up, the 
religious denomination calling themselves 
“ Disciples of Christ,’’ or “ Christians,” of 
whom Mr. Alexander Campbell was the 
most conspicuous leader, had made great 
progress, and under the influence of their 
teaching, the subject of our sketch became 
an earnést and devout convert, and was 
baptized in one of the small streams in 
His 
whole soul became immediately fired with 
enthusiasm in the new calling, and he re- 
solved to devote the energies of his nature 
to the dissemination of the doctrine he had 
embraced. The sequel bears ample testi- 
mony to the wisdom of the decision. 

In personal proportions, Mr. Shaw was 
six feet three inches high cnd weighed one 
hundred and sixty pounds. His head was 
moderate in size, the measurement being 
what the hatters call seven and one- 
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eighth. His relatively light weight was 
doubtless largely due to his very active tem- 
perament, which constantly impelled him to 
the most laborious exertion in every work 
in which he engaged. His hair, and long, 
full, flowing beard were brown, and he had 
rather large and sparkling hazel eyes. 

With such an organization and culture, 
inspired by a strong faith in the divinity of 
the Christian religion, and in the special 
plea concerning that religion presented by 
the people, whose representative and advo- 
cate he soon became, Mr. Shaw commenced 
the life of an evangelist in the year 1858, 
being then about twenty-four years of age. 
From this time forward for twenty years he 
traversed the States of the Union, calling 
men to the obedience of the Gospel with 
marvelous success. In cities and towns, as 


well as in rural districts—among the refined 
and cultivated, as well as among the rude 
and unlettered—the magnetic power of his 
presence and the earnest zeal with which he 
urged the claims of Christ surmounted all 
the disadvantages of his early life and 
brought the people by hundreds and thou- 


sands to embrace the faith whose claims he 
presented. More than eleven thousand per- 
sons have enroiled as followers of the Gos- 
pel under his ministrations. He knew noth- 
ing of discouragements, and seemed to pos- 
sess the happy faculty of making every cir- 
cumstance subserve the interests of the work 
in which he was engaged. In every way 
that conscientious conviction of truth and 
duty would permit or demand, he could ac- 
commodate himself to the circumstances of 
the occasion, 

In his youth he had become familiar with 
the science of music, and was quite expert 
both in its vocal and instrumental uses. In 
this, as in the preaching of the Gospel, he 
was also enthusiastic. He was the editor 
of several of the most popular collections of 
sacred music in use in the West. Many of 
the hymns in these collections are of his 
own composition, and, with the music to 
which they are set, were written as the ex- 
igencies of his ministerial labors seemed to 
demand. 

It was his custom to arouse the ardor of 
the people in every community where he la- 





bored by the use of his fine voice and in- 
strumental accompaniment in sacred song 
He sang the Gospel as well as preached it 
to the people, so that the sympathies of his 
audience soon came in accord with his own. 
It has been said that he possessed all the 
natural and acquired ability for popular in- 
fluence of Moody and Sankey combined: 
His custom was, wherever it was practic- 
able, to play the organ, lead the singing, 
and preach the sermon; and his constant 
great success, with but little of the sympa- 
thy of the popular religious denominations 
to aid him, plainly indicates the probability, 
that, if the same powers had been employed 
in a cause which would have enlisted the re- 
ligious sympathy of the communities he vis- 
ited, the extent of his influence would have 
been manifold greater than it was, and his 
fame would have been heralded by the sec- 
ular as well as by the religious press 
throughout the land. 

His eminent social qualities had much to 
do with his success. He soon made himself 
at home with men of every station. The 
merchant in his store, the mechanic in his 
shop, or the laborer in the field soon found 
him a genial companion and sympathizer. 
He would mingle with the people in the 
common vocations of life—actively engaging 
with them in their labors—not holding him- 
self aloof because of his ministerial calling. 
Thus he gained influence in every neighbor- 
hood where he held a meeting, and the people 
thus attracted would attend his ministrations 
and yield to the influence of his teaching. 

As a preacher he was very logical, as well 
as earnestly persuasive. He was both a 
reasoner and an exhorter, and being a man 
of unbounded faith—faith in the providence 
of God, faith in the Gospel he preached, and 
of faith in human nature itself—he labored 
with a confidence of certain success, Some 
of his sermons were fine specimens of pul- 
pit oratory. 

His mental and physical powers of en- 
durance were noteworthy. There were few 
interruptions; no vacations in his work. 
When one meeting closed, it was only in 
time to be at another, to be held immedi- 
ately. It was in one of these brief inter- 
vals, in which the casualty occurred which 
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closed his career. He had just concluded 
a series of meetings at Dallas, Texas, having 
enlisted one hundred and twelve persons in 
the cause, and was on the train to fill an ap- 
pointment the next day at McKinney when 
the cars capsized and he was instantly 
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killed. His last words, a fitting close to 
such a life, were: “It is a glorious work to 
rally men to Christ.”” These were uttered 
in conversation with a Methodist preacher, 
who was sitting by his side when the acci- 
dent occurred. 





SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE SOUTH. 


No. 


I HAVE recently become interested in a 

family from Michigan, consisting of a 
widow and her two children, to whom my 
husband rented a house on our grounds. 
The mother is a handsome, portly, middle- 
aged woman, a very light mulatto, good- 
natured and kindly in disposition, whose 
language and manner indicate considerable 
culture. She is a native of Ohio, of course 
free-born; has lived in Canada, and cor- 
responds with an aged mother and only 
brother, now living in Australia; had good 
opportunities when a girl, and is fairly edu- 
cated. Her story, as she told it to me, is 
briefly as follows : 


About twenty years ago, residing in Cin- | 
cinnati, a leading belle among people of her | 
class and color, she met and married one | 


Dick Alford, a runaway slave from Ken- 
tucky. Dick had belonged to a Madam 
Alford, a wealthy old lady, whose large farm 
he managed as her ‘head-man.’ He was a 
mulatto of ready intellect and superior exec- 
utive capacity, with an ingenuity and fer- 
tility of resource that made him invaluable 
or a plantation. His mistress, though 
very aged and infirm, lived entirely alone 
among her slaves, whom she loved as if 
they were her children. Her daughter was 
married, and had a large family, being a 
near neighbor; but her husband was of so 
disagreeable a temper, that he could not at 
all get along with his gentle, childish old 
mother-in-law, whose fondness for, and 
indulgence of, her negroes he constantly 
denounced and ridiculed as an evidence of 
dotage. Dick was the old lady’s prime 
favorite. 
ing infant, when his mother died ; had fed 
him from her table all his life, and since his 
fifteenth year he had carried all her keys. 


III, 


As to her plans and projects, she spoke her 
mind to him as freely as if he had been her 
son, and gave him money whenever he asked 
for it. But one black, threatening shadow 
loomed up in Dick’s pathway. He really 
loved his old mistress, and might have been 
content under her gentle rule but for this— 
his mistress’ daughter, Lavinia, was heiress 
by entail to all the property, and on the old 
lady’s death Dick would fall into the hands 
of the terrible son-in-law, Ned Lawton, a 
man of the most domineering temper, and 
who seemed to have a constitutional spite 
against negroes; at least, he never opened his 





She had raised him from a pul- | 


mouth to speak to them without cursing, and 
used the whip sometimes upon their unof- 
fending shoulders as if for pastime. This 
| man had a perfect hatred of Dick, whom he 
| was wont to call, in ridicule, “Granny’s lap- 
dog ;” nor was he at all chary of threats as 
to what he intended to do with him when- 
ever old lady Alford should die. “ Lapdog 
| Dick” he would sell at once to a “slave 
driver,”’ for shipment to New Orleans. 
| Dick and his mistress would often hold 
| counsel as to how they should thwart this 
| common enemy of their peace, but it would 
| always end in the old lady’s saying, tear- 
fully, “‘ Dick, you know I would set you free 
if it were in my power, but my husband’s 
| will can’t be broken.” But desperate straits 
| call for desperate remedies, and finding her 
| end approaching, his mistress deliberately 
planned, proposed, and required of Dick, 
that he should take her fleetest horse, which 
she made a present to him, and fly to the 
| free States. She gave him “ free papers,” 
which she had drawn up with her own 
| hands, and made him promise to carry 
them to an agent of hers, in Williamstown, 
| for signature, which would enable him to 
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use them in case of pursuit. With these 
papers in his pocket, and well-mounted, 
Dick distanced his pursuers (his departure 
not having become known to Mr. Lawton 
for two days, he being away from home on 
a hunt for runaways), and made good his 
escape into Ohio. He soon found friends 
and got employment, proviag himself trust- 
worthy, ingenious, and hard-working. He 
had some knowledge of carpentry, black- 
smithing and shoemaking, and understood 
farm-work So, in six years, he had ac- 
quired a sufficient start, as he thought, to 
enable him to marry ; his choice being the 
pretty mulatto whom we have described, to 
whom he often said, “‘ He never could bear 
the thought of making a slave-woman his 
wife, knowing so well the general immoral- 
ity of their lives.” Dick was very devoted 
to his young wife, with whom he moved to 
Michigan, establishing himself at Bay City, 
at the mouth of Saginaw Bay. Here he 
built a snug house, and was able after 
a while to open a small shop. His credit- 
able career, however, was cut short by an 
attack of cholera-morbus, for which his 
physician dosed him so heavily with mor- 
phine that he sank into a state of stupor | 
which resulted in death. Wife and children, 

whom he had surrounded with comfort and 

shielded from hardship, were left with only 

the house. The widow learned dyeing, | 
and for ten years supported herself and | 
family by cleaning and dyeing gentlemen’s 
clothing, and coloring and shaping- over 

straw hats. Last spring she was induced 

by a relative of hers living in the South, to | 
come to this part of the world as a teacher | 
for colored children, the idea being impress- 
ed upon her that she could coin money in 
that capacity. But though she brought 
excellent recommendations, it was some 
months before she could even secure a 
place. After an examination by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, she was 
given charge of a free school, in what is 
called the ‘‘ Bottom Country,” a cotton-pro- 
ducing, malarious region. The salary drawn 
from the county treasury was thirty-five dol- 
lars a month for teaching fifty scholars, not 
one of whom had got beyond the first read- 





| working, well-to-do old freedman. 





er. Out of this she had to clothe and board 


herself and two children. This board, in 
the family of one of the colored trustees of 
the school, she found decidedly rough— 
corn hoe-cake, fried fat meat and butter- 
milk, a dietary very conducive to liver com- 
plaint, and fever-and-ague. She, however; 
poor adventurer in these new golden intellec- 
tual fields, kept up her spirits pretty well, till 
about the last of August her school sud- 
denly underwent a process of disintegration 
and vanished like a dissolving view, and she 
learned to her dismay, that school-teaching 
must be suspended till the cotton-picking 
season was over. In her confusion at this. 
unexpected array of circumstances, Mrs, 
Alford was visited by an old black man 
whose large family of grandchildren had 
been among her most regular scholars. 
(Here ensued an experience which illus- 
trates one of the happiest phases in the 
character of our Southern freedmen — 
their genuine benevolence, which, singu- 
larly enough, some of them possess in com- 
bination with outrageous roguishness and 
immorality). Uncle Jake Blacknell, the 
aforesaid black man, came to advise Mrs. 
Alford, “‘dat under de sarcumstance dere 
was nuttin fur her to do, ’cept to git a place 
on some plantation, an’ go to pickin’ cotton 
for her libbin’.’ As an inducement for her 
to be guided by him, he promised to get her 
a“ night school,” and to “ stand her security 
for the rent of a house,” he being, as he as- 
sured her, a “’sponsible man;” also, he 
would vouch “to de white folks for her 
*spectability.” Mrs. Alford agreeing, he 
did in good faith make all the arrange- 
ments for her, being in truth a_ hard- 
He 
took his wagon and team, and himself 
moved madam-teacher, with all her goods 
and chattels, to her new abode. He also 
spent two days working on her house, stop- 
ping leaks and cracks, and building her a 
closet, shelves, and tables. The rent, he 
had stipulated, she should pay by picking 
cotton for us. The willing, but inexperi- 
enced soul, went to work the following 
Monday, accompanied by her daughter, the 
latter slender and fragile, a figure such as 
one sees every day on city streets—half- 
bent, Grecian-stoop, gait swinging and af- 
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fected, whalebone -appendage, enormous 
style of dress—a common calico made in 
the extreme of fashion. To see that girl 
dragging her trail through the meeting cot- 
ton rows, and her mother, just the shape 
of a Chinese female, a good two-hundred- 
pounder, trying to accommodate her fat sides 
to the disagreeable stooping posture, was 
enough to make anybody with the slightest 
sense of the ludicrous, smile at least. The 
darkies who had been out picking cotton 
since daylight showed the whites of their 
eyes and their farthest-back ivories, when 
these singular figures appeared in the cot- 
ton patch about ten o’clock, having just 
eaten breakfast. They went at it as awk- 
wardly as if they had been trying to learn 
the use of pick-axes in the silver mines of 
Utah. At noon, the fragile Ophelia vowed 
that her back was broken, and her mother 
thought her shoulder must be out of joint. 
When I weighed their cotton, the fruit 
’ of their day’s labor was thirty-five pounds ; 
whereas, Black Sal and her sister Sooky, | 


had each picked 200 pounds, and “not 


half tried.” It is very common for negro 
women, with nursing babies, to pick on an 
average 185 pounds a day, and men from 
250to 300a day. The price that season was 
50 cents per hundred pounds, and board ; 
or 75 cents per hundred, and the picker 
find his own provisions. There seems to 
be a speciés of prestidigitation in the way 
trained hands gather cotton. They will 
saunter along between the rows, snatching 
the cotton out with both hands, right and 
left, picking it clear of trash or the closely 
adhering capsules, as if it were the easiest 
work in the world. One uninitiated can 
no more keep up with them than a tyro in 
knitting could keep pace with a machine. 
And those used to it, think it the nicest, 
easiest kind of work in the lovely October 
days, when it hangs out of the bolls, snowy 
and beautiful. 





* A small sphere, 
Through which the soft, white fibres peer, 
That with their gossamer bands 
Unite like love, the sea-divided lands.” 


But to return to the widow Alford. Ac- 
cording to promise, Uncle Jake Blacknell 
exerted himself “ mightily” to get her a | 


night school, and succeeded at last in se- 
curing her fifteen paying scholars, at $1.50 
per month apiece—a small income; but he 
and the other darkies on the farm made 
out a living for the strange teacher nobly. 
Every day they sent her presents—from one 
came a peck of new sweet potatoes and a 
mess of turnips; another sent her a bushel 
of Tennessee crowder peas. Some gen- 
erous old mammy would totter in to tell 
all about her *“rheumaticks,” and bring a 
couple of fat chickens and a basket of eggs ; 
while those who have cows (and nearly 
every family keeps one of their own, or a 
hired cow), supplied her with sweet milk, 
butter-milk, and butter free of charge. 

Old Billy Broadfoot, an African closely re- 
sembling a baboon, would get up before day 
of mornings, while the teacher and -her 
family were comfortably snoozing, and cut 
them wood enough to last all day, doing it 
all, as old Jake Blacknell did their hauling, 
“free gratis fur nuttin.” 

Indeed, the kind souls could not do too 
much, and had nothing too precious for 
“ dat yaller lady,” whom they regard with a 
mysterious awe, as one of themselves, yet 
so far above them, being “ eddicated,” that 
she belongs quite to another sphere, and 
yet holding out, by her elevation, delightful 
possibilities to their own aspiring aims, 
Her little boy, a bright, buoyant child, whis- 
tling at his play, or singing his geography 
lessons, is the idol of the colored children, 
who delight to gratify his slightest whim, 
while “ Ophelia”’ is already the “ glass of 
fashion ”’ and type of style to the colored 
feminine community. 

VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON, 
SONNET. 


Ovr hearts have many treasures in their nooks. 
The sacred ones are guarded more than gold 
By avarice. And common lives enfold 

More joy and grief than would seem from their 

looks. 

Granc thoughts oft lurk in papcr-covered books. 
Who reads his neighbor’s heart—he might be- 

hold 
Why some are loving, and why some are cold 
Why one likes what another never brooks. 


| This nothing views except a lump of clay 


That conjures up the gnome of magic lamp. 
Some blindly throw the paltry coins away, 
And others find on all a genuine stamp. 
The many kneel, and, in thick darkness, pray ; 
The few see dawning of a nobler day. 
DR. LA MOTLLE. 
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WELLS FOR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


« B Syren are quite a number of the 
scholars sick now,” said a school-boy 
in my hearing a day or two since. 


“I should think there would be,” was the | 


reply of his brother, a few years older. 
« The water in that well is enough to make 
any one sick.” 

“Why!” exclaimed an elder sister, “do 
you drink that water? We never used to 
taste it when I attended school there. 
There always used to be dead rats in it.” 

This little conversation was not intended 
for my ear, and the children did not know 
I was “among them takin’ notes,” but it 
opened in my mind an entirely new set of 
ideas. 

The school-house well! I had never 
thought of it. I had made diligent inquiry as 
to the ability of the teachers, the general 
character of the pupils, the mode of warm- 
ing and ventilating the rooms. I had care- 
fully selected my children’s studies, had es- 
pecially guarded against the overtasking of 
mind or nerves ; had supplied the requisite 
books, the inevitable base-ball and club, and 
rested fully satisfied that I had performed 
my whole duty as a parent. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my complacen- 
cy, a well had opened, as it were, at my 
feet. 

Not so much wonder after all that I had 
forgotten it. Such a thing was entirely un- 
known in * the good old times” of my own 
school-days. We went with the bucket— 
two of the larger boys in winter —us girls, 
in summer, when none but very little boys 





went to school—taking turns, and all eager 
to take their turn for the change and relax- 
ation it gave. 

The school-house well is one of “the 
modern improvements.” If well located 
and carefully guarded from impurity, it is 
indeed an improvement. If placed too near 
the outbuildings, or in any way allowed a 
chance for contamination, it may become 
the fruitful source of the “ results of over- 
study,” or “mysterious dispensations of 
Providence.” 

The number of able articles which have 
recently appeared in our popular magazines 
upon the subject of wells and cisterns and 
their relation, not only to the health of 
families using them, but also of other fam- 
ilies obtaining from them supplies of milk 
and butter, which have been cooled in or 
washed by such impure water, indicates a 
hopeful awakening of the popular mind to 
this subject. When I have seen a well in 
the center of the barnyard, with its crowd 
of thirsty animals eagerly contending for a 
drink, and noted the huge piles of manure 
on the hillside just above it, with the hen- 
house, the piggery, etc., all in close prox- 
imity, I have asked myself, “‘ How can that 
water be a healthful drink for those ani- 
mals?’”’ Yet I never thought, when I had 
seen a crowd of eager children gathering 
around a source of water-supply, “Is that 
water the best and’ purest attainable?” 
unless indeed it was dispensed in a poison- 
ous painted pail. Then I have often risked 
the displeasure of the teachers by warning 
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them of the danger, or if it has stood for a 
length of time absorbing the gases of 
an impure air—a peril which all do not 
know, and of which few realize the extent. 

When, a few years since, in a time of 
great drouth, the well of my “own hired 
house”’ had failed, and the landlord was 
obdurate to importunity, a neighbor kindly 
informed me that her family were using the 
water from a well at the foot of the hill be- 
low the barn, and we were welcome to get 
all the water we chose from there. So I 
went myself to examine the locality, and 
after a view of the adjacent land and §its 
premises, mentally ejaculated, “I'll move 
first. I don’t wonder nearly all of her large 
family of children have died cf typhus fe- 
ver.” I did move, and when I afterward 
heard that her husband had been ill all win- 
ter with a disease which the physicians 
could neither cure nor understand, and a 
little grandchild visitor had nearly died of 
typhus, my thoughts went back to that well 
“at the foot of the hill below the barn,” 
and I did not regret the earnestness with 
which I had tried to persuade my former 
neighbor to desist from using its water. 

Yet even then, I did not go to the school- 
house, and ascertain what quality of water 
my children were using there. Perhaps it 
was my confidence in the highly-educated 
Principal, and his able corps of assistant 


teachers ; perhaps it was because the direct- | 
ors were practical, energetic business men, | 


who might be relied upon to do well what- 


ever was given into their hands to be | 


done. 

From whatever cause, the fact still re- 
mained—I had never given the least atten- 
tion to the subject. 
have? How large a proportion of our edu- 
cated parents even know if there is a well 
attached to the school-house where their 
children attend? Or if there is, what are 
its qualities, and what the chances for its 
contamination? Are the children allowed 
to run there at all hours of the day, and 
overheated with play or otherwise, drink 
large draughts of its water? Do you give 
your children salt fish, or highly-seasoned 
food, and then send them forth for hours, to 
quench the raging thirst thus excited, you 





How many parents | 





know not where, or with what quality of 
water ? 

Or, as in the olden time, do they go long 
distances at recess to beg a drink of some 
reluctant, because long-suffering, neighbor ? 
Or, perhaps, because the water has been 
brought a long distance, are they compelled, 
or even allowed, to drink that which re- 
mains in the school-room, perhaps even 
overnight? How many know that even the 
poison from the painted pail in such a case 
is far less dangerous than the impurity ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere of the room ? 

Another suggestion of minor importance 
is, that not only their habits of neatness, 
but even their health may suffer from all 
using the one dirty, rusty dipper. Canker 
of the mouth, and even serious throat dis- 
eases, may be the result of this practice. 
If the terribly fatal diphtheria, which has 


| carried death into so many homes, can be 


communicated by a kiss, why not by a care- 
lessly-used drinking vessel ? 

The Principal of a High-school in this. 
vicinity, recently surprised some parents 
and offended others, by absolutely requiring, 
each pupil to be supplied with a drinking- 
cup, to be kept with their books or baskets, 
and used by themselves alone. “ Altogether 
too particular !’’ “*Real old-maidish !” “ Pre- 
tending to be nice!” were terms lavish- 
ly bestowed. Still, the children liked the 
plan, and the nickels which gave each one 
their own little bright tin cup were well 
spent. 

We are not, of course, discussing the 


| question of the advisability of drinking so 
|much. As physiologists differ so widely 


upon that point, each one must decide it 
for himself; but one thing is very cer- 


| tain, school-children drink more or less 


during every day; some, perhaps, from 
mere restlessness, others from the intense 
thirst which the food most parents supply 
occasions. No one will doubt that the wa- 
ter they drink should be as nearly pure as 
possible. MRS, JULIA A. CARNEY. 
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TRUTH is a ministering principle given 
by the Creator to inspire man with courage 
and fortitude in his life-struggle. 
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WHAT’S IN 


A THEORY? 





WHAT'S IN 


In Diet—In Morals—Cook-book Hygiene—Shortening 
—Fermentation and Decay—Alcoholic Liquors—The 
Yeast Plant—The Germ Theory of Disease. 

A in the first place what is a theory? 

The dictionaries give many definitions, 
and usually the most prominent among 
them is that a theory is something specu- 
lative, not practical. But that is not exactly 
what I mean, and as there are many other 
definitions, I may be allowed to take my 
choice or to frame one out of the others. 

What I mean by a theory, or the way in 

which I shall use the word will be to de- 

note our ideas of the relations of things to 

each other, or of the different parts of a 

thing to other parts. I would also like to 

show how our theories or our beliefs affect 
our practice. 

I know it is commonly said that it makes 
very little difference what a man believes, 
if his practice is right. But if his theory be 
wrong and his practice right, our first infer- 
ence would be that he must be living accord- 
ing to the beliefs of others. He is influ- 
enced by their actions and does as they 
do, and not as he himself believes. But 
allow me to make some applications and 
illustrations. As we have been discuss- 
ing food questions and have often dealt 
with theories, it is quite in keeping that 
we should examine what influence the- 
ories may have on practice 


IN THE LINE OF DIET. 


Suppose, for example, a man may main- 
tain the theory that “what is one man’s 
food is another man’s poison,” what can you 
do with such a man? There is no such 
thing as holding any argument with him 
about the wholesomeness of food. The 
words “ good” and “ bad” lose all their sig- 
nificance as general terms; each man must 
use them as related to himself alone; he isa 
law unto himself, and the very foundation of 
the science of dietetics is taken away. We 
usually find this supplemented by the theo- 
nes that “what a man likes, that agrees 
with him,” and what hurts him at one time 
does him good at another. It is very easy 
to say that this matters little if he only eats 
tight. Suppose we allow this, we must also 


A THEORY ? 


allow the probability that some one else 
prepares his food for him, for with such 
ideas he would not be likely to prepare it 
rightly for himself. That implies right the- 
ories in some one. We must also take into 
account his constant liability to eat wrong 
because his principles, theories, or beliefs 
will not keep bim from doing sc. Indeed, 
it is a case I have never yet found in man or 
woman, that his eating was better than his 
theory, though I have found innumerable 
individuals whose eating was not so good 
as their theories. So it has come to bea 
maxim with me in dietetics, that we must 
not expect a man’s practice to be better 
than his theories. 


IN MORALS. 


Nor do I say that this maxim should be 
confined to dietetics. I remember applying 
it some years ago to a person who shall be 
nameless here (and indeed it might be dif- 
ficult to give her correct name), though she 
is notorious enough everywhere. Her the- 
ories were shamelessly immoral and inde- 
cent, and flaunted in public, as were the facts 
of her past life, and yet thousands of decent 
people listened to her and excused her be- 
cause it “did not make much difference 
what her theories were, if she only lived 
right ;”’ albeit they were obliged to modify 
the commonly received views of right living 
to make them include her. Without wish- 
ing to judge harshly, I still maintained the 
correctness of this- maxim, and surely 
enough! when it suited her convenience she 
carried out her theories in the most public 
manner. What else could be expected? 
Her theories had led thousands astray, 
why should they not lead her astray? In 
morals, as in dietetics, people seldom live as 
high as their theories ; and it is not reason- 
able to expect them to live better than their 
beliefs, unless, as we said before, they are 
temporarily forced to do so by the higher 
moral standard of those around them. 


COOK-BOOK HYGIENE, 


Another thing to be observed is that cor- 
rect theories are indispensable to the secur- 





ing of any considerable degree of right ac- 
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tion. We see this illustrated in many of 
the cook-books, and in various fragmentary 
remarks and directions about wholesome 
food. You are told that certain dishes are 
unwholesome or difficult of digestion, pork 
and beans for example. You hear boiled 
cabbage denounced, as requiring several 
hours to digest. You are advised specially 
to avoid fruit-cake and pastry, and one lady 


who prides herself on her exemption from | 
illness tells you that she ‘hever eats any | 


dessert. 

Who shall draw order out of such confu- 
sion? What harm is there in cabbage? 
Are not beans a common dish on the most 
hygienic tables? If fruit is so good out of 
cake, why should it be so very bad in cake ? 


and are all the articles that are used for | 
dessert unwholesome ? Who shall make an | 


Index Expurgatorius and tell us what dishes 
we may and what we may not eat? 
SHORTENING. 

Let us see what good a correct theory 
may do in this difficulty. We will draw 
the line on “ shortening,” on cooking fat into 
fibrous and cereal articles, This does not 
concern the fat itself, whether it is animal 
or vegetable, whether it is suet or butter or 


oleo-margarine, but it concerns the one | 
great fact that fat itself is not soluble by the | 


gastric juice; that when it is cooked into 
or coated over substances which should be 
dissolved by the gastric juice, it prevents the 
action of this solvent upon their particles 
and thus hinders digestion. This releases 
the wholesome cabbage, beans, and fruit, 
and permits us to eat innocent and whole- 
some things for dessert, provided we do not 
overeat. 
everything, but it does affect a great many 


dishes in cooking, and will preserve for our | 


eating a great variety of excellent articles, 
which if prepared after the common meth- 


ods of frying and shortening or other cook- | 


ing in grease, we can not eat at all in safety. 
This theory, if true, is like putting a blazing 
torch into the hands of one who had been 
blindly groping along with a farthing rush- 
light, making him able to pursue his way 
confidently and intelligently. To the cook 
who is trying to prepare wholesome food, it 
is a great relief. 
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wholesomeness of many fruits and vegeta- 
bles, but being satisfied that they in them- 
selves are wholesome, this helps her to 
avoid one of the most common methods of 
making them unwholesome, and after that 
she is better able to decide for herself wheth- 
er the cooked beans, the boiled cabbage, 





It is not a theory which covers | 


She has yet to study the | 


the fruit, and the dessert are wholesome or 
unwholesome, as well as to prepare various 
agreeable dishes which are wholesome. But 
suppose she has adopted the theory that fat 
is wholesome ; that a goodly share should 
form a part of our daily diet in all climates 
and at all seasons; that its presence in 
many dishes (according to taste) is desirable 
as an appetizer. She will then prepare a va- 
riety of dyspepsia-provoking dishes without 
ever suspecting the cause, or if she inquire 
at all she will probably be inextricably con- 
| fused by conflicting evidence as to the 
| wholesomeness of various other articles of 
| diet. This is the result of having an incor- 
| rect theory. 

There is another subject to which we 
have frequently referred, in our explorations 
among the different articles used by the hu- 

}man race for food and drink, and that is 
| the influence of 


FERMENTATION AND DECAY. 


Most people, at first thought of the sub- 
| ject, would deprécate their presence in food. 
| The spontaneous decision would be that 
food is at its best when taken at the ripe- 
ness of growth or before any taint of decay 
had made its appearance. Practically, how- 
ever, as we have seen, this rule is not fol- 
lowed. All things raised with yeast are 
tainted with decay. Fruit is suffered to lie 
too long, and vegetables are often past their 
prime. Meats of various kinds suffer from 
exposure, and stylish game is “‘high.’” We 
| must record, however, that in Philadelphia 
| we recently saw butchered bullocks carried 
through the streets in muslin—shrouds. 
Milk, eggs, and butter deteriorate very rap- 
idly, and the most of our sweet oil smells 
more of age than of olives. Many of our 
eatables are packed far more nicely in cases 
than formerly, but our grains when trans- 
ported in bulk are still subject to very ob- 
jectionable exposures. Cheese is systemat- 
ically put. through a course of decay until 
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ssome of it, like the famous Limberger, 
“sthinks goot.” We have not yet revived 
the decayed-fish sauce which the Romans 
-called garum, but we have our doubly-de- 
cayed vinegar; while brandy, the distilled 
essence of decay, is the favorite appetizer in 
an endless variety of fashionable dishes. 
But all this is a mere bagatelle compared 
with the floods of decayed damnation that 
myriads of men are pouring down their 
throats in all parts of the world. There is 
scarcely a nation or a tribe but what manip- 
ulates decay in some fashion to produce 


*“* ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS,” 


Yes, this is a dietetic question whether 
there is any nourishment in alcohol or not. 
But if any one observes closely how thin the 
wort is at first, and how completely the little 
nourishment it contains is decayed out of it, 
and then how the alcohol is sublimated out 
of that, he ,will have very small respect for 
the strengthening food there is in it. Still, 
it is often taken with food, and as if it con- 
tained nourishment, and in England the 
rum-sellers are associated under the name 
of “ licensed victuallers,” although they sell 
nothing but drinks. This springs from the 
fact that formerly this business was usually 
associated with that of the grocer, and the 
name has been retained even where the 
connection has entirely ceased. It is now a 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, pure and sim- 
ple. But if alcoholic drinks have the char- 
acter which is claimed for them by their 
apologists, if they are nutritious or benefi- 
cial to the extent of warranting their every- 
day consumption by all classes of people, 
the name and the classification are cor- 
rect. 

Here is another illustration of the impor- 
tance of a theory. There are many thou- 
sands of people who justify themselves in 
their use because they consider them nutri- 
tious. They call alcohol “the spirit or 
strength of the grain,” and wine “the es- 
sence of the grape.’” This is frequently ow- 
ing to their ignorance of the fact that alcohol 
is always the product of fermentation, or if 
they are aware of that, they do not recognize 
the true character of fermentation. Instead 
of calling it one of the processes of decay 
and decomposition, and therefore destruc- 





tive of nutrition, they call it a product of 
vegetable life and growth. 

The manner in which this has come about 
is curious enough, and leads us into a realm * 
of theories. Most people have heard about 


THE YEAST PLANT, 


which promotes decay in sweet liquids and 
grows in the decaying mass. Exactly how 
it promotes this decay, the great theorists 
do not seem to agree; some thinking that 
the yeast plant takes away a particle of the 
sugar, and so, of course, destroying it as 
sugar, and leaving the remainder to get to- 
gether in the shapes of carbonic acid gas 
and alcohol, or bringing about the same re- 
sult by destroying the equilibrium of the 
constituents of the sugar as if they were 
shaken. But one of the popular ideas is 
that yeast is supposed to produce alcohol as 
a tree produces fruit, instead of leaving it to 
be formed by chemical action. This seems 
a small matter which might safely be left 
to the theorists, but we find it makes a 
great difference when they come to talk 
about the value of alcohol. This makes it at 
once the product of life and growth, a “ good 
creature of God,” and therefore suitable 
for our use instead of leaving it to its own 
downward course as one of the results of 
decay and decomposition, and it does make 
a practical difference in the earnestness and 
thoroughness with which men of philosophic 
cast of thought prosecute or promote the 
prosecution of primary temperance work, 
They object to our telling the children that 
hard cider is just decayed apple-juice, though 
we have found this one of our best argu- 
ments; and when coupled with the further 
truth, that alcohol is always the product of 
decay, it gives the children one of their best 
reasons for avoiding the use of cider, that 
first stepping-stone to so much drunken- 
ness. When they go further and tell us 
that the ripening of fruit is a sort of fermen- 
tation, and then again, that fermentation of 
cheese is a sort of ripening, we see the 
power of a wrong theory to confound the 
simplicity of truth. Where, now, is the plain 
boundary line beyond which we should not 
go with regard to things eatable? When 
are they at their best ? and when do they 
arrive at that condition of decay beyond 
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which they are no longer eatable? If ripen- 
ing is fermentation, and decay and decompo- 
sition are stages of growth capable of pro- 
ducing wholesome food, then are we driven 
back to the old helpless generalization, “‘ Eat 
and drink as you please, but for shame’s 
sake don’t get drunk.” This latter has the 
advantage of being a very acceptable the- 
ory, for nobody believes in getting drunk. 
And as nobody begins to drink with that 
intention, it is of course merely a mistake 
if he does so, and he is not to blame, and 
the entire matter is left in that state of un- 
certainty which permits everybody to do as 
he pleases, and the rum-seller to tempt him. 

This yeast plant, small as it is, and insig- 
nificant as it may appear, is not only a pretty 
large factor of alcohol, which is the agent 
of more mischief to the human race than 
any other one thing, but the study of its 
nature and conditions of growth has led to 
the development of 


THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE, 


which bids fair to revolutionize our ideas, in 
many respects our hygienic care of ourselves, 


and possibly the entire methods of medical 


treatment. This holds that many if not all 
kinds of disease are propagated by means 
of seeds or germs, exactly after the fashion 
of the propagation of plants—the ferns, we 
will say, whose infinitesimal spores float 
unperceived in the air. While many people 
unaccustomed to correct hygienic ideas will 
direct all their efforts to killing the spores 
or preventing their propagation, others, and 
we predict a gradually-increasing number, 
will turn their attention to the cultivation of 
vigorous hygienic conditions in themselves, 
so that these germs of disease can not find 
in them any favorable conditions for their 
development. 

With the progress of improvement in all 
directions, we see more and more the neces- 
sity for right theories, if we would do effect- 
ive and permanent work. The science of 
astronomy made very little progress until 
we obtained the right theory of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies and their rela- 
tions to each other. In the Temperance 
work much was done in the way of bringing 
to public attention the evil results of drink, 
but no firm footing in the way of a remedy 





was found until the theory of total absti- 
nence was promulgated. And total absti- 
nence can not be made to prevail until the 
people are convinced that they as individu- 
als are better off without the drink than 
with it; that, in spite of their feelings, even 
a little hurts them every time they take it. 
And in like manner people will continue to 
injure themselves by bad eating until they 
learn the principles which should govern 
them in the selection and preparation of 
their food; and all these facts demonstrate 
the importance of correct theories. 


JULIA COLMAN, 
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THE WayY TO RELIEVE DIFFICULTY 
OF BREATHING.—In cases of difficulty of 
breathing, the bystanders commonly raise 
the sufferer to a sitting position and allow 
the head to bend forward, and by so doing, 
they increase the difficulty. Dr. B. How- 
ard, in a communication to the Royal Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Society, points out that 
there is “an anatomical remedy against 
respiratory obstruction.” This remedy is 
very simple, and may be described in one 
word—position. Raise the chest, and let 
the head hang back as far as may be. The 
effect of this position on the respiratory ap- 
paratus is descrjbed in anatomical detail by 
Dr. Howard ; but under all the words rests 
the simple fact, “that complete extension 
backward of the head and neck should be 
the first and instant measure in threatened 
or actual apnoea, both as a remedy and as 
the first step toward success in artificial res- 
piration.” 





SAGO FRUIT-CAKE.—Scald one cup of 
Indian or yellow sago with three cups of 
boiling water, and let it stand half an hour. 
To this add three cups of rich, tart apple, 
chopped ; one cup of blanched Malaga rai- 
sins, the juice and pulp of two lemons, and 
sugar to the taste—say one cup. Mix inti- 
mately, place two inches deep in an earthen 
pudding-dish, and bake forty minutes, or 
until the appie is well cooked. Take out, 
and when quite cold, cut in slices, and these 
in squares, and serve as cake. It can also 
be baked in little patty-pans in less time. 
This will do for a Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas dessert. 
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TENDENCIES 


OF TOBACCO. 


Exitus acta probat. 


HIS Latin sentiment, which means, the 
end or result proves the act, was fre- 
quently quoted by Washington. We think 
that its application to some of the common 
acts or habits of men would be condemna- 
tory. Take, for instance, the habit of using 
tobacco. Certainly the effects inevitably 
experienced by the persistent user do not 
indicate its possession of a beneficial prop- 
erty. Sickness, disease, follow its 
unnatural stimulation and its sub- 
tile poisoning. These unfit the man 
for the performance of the labor 
and service which society rightfully 
expects from him, and ultimately he 
sinks into the ranks of the great 
army of wretched incapables that 
burden society and obstruct the ac- 
tivity of the temperate and indus- 
trious. 

The young man in the beginning 
of his cigar practice, sees in it only 
an aid to pleasant companionship 
and physical enjoyment; he flouts 
the idea of moral or physical injury. 
Point to the wretch whose highest 
aim is to count one in the circle that 
haunts yon filthy dram-shop, and 
tell the youth that not many years 
ago he who is now a sot only smok- 
ed a cigar or two a day, and look- 
ed forward to a bright, successful 
future, and he will flippantly reply, 
“I’m made of different stuff from 
that.” It is for the sake of good- 
fellowship that the young man 
smokes ; but ere long he is found in 
private puffing the cigar for its own 
sake as a gratification of appetite. But the 
law of abnormal stimulation does not stop 
here. In time the cigar is insufficient ; wine, 
brandy, whisky, gin, are resorted to perhaps, 
in turn, to allay the excitement of a deranged 
nervous system. How easy the transition from 
tobacco to alcohol. The young man finds 
them associated at the gilded bar of the ho- 
tel, in the saloon, and good-fellowship is as 
ready in its proffer to treat in a drink as in 
asmoke. Some men, to be sure, have used 
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tobacco for years without becoming drink- 
ers, but they are usually of the taciturn, 
moody sort who, like the man in the picture, 
find sufficient companionship in their old 
pipes. People generally don’t like them, so 
that they are left to themselves, and as they 
persist in their tobacco, they grow more 
crusty and grum, the accumulating ills 
fostered by their habits strengthening their 
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bitterness of temper. Such men are to be 

pitied, because of their isolation and ap j; 
roaching wretchedness. While they are. 
able to work, their “temper” is usually ex- 

cused on account of steadiness and compe-! 
tence as workmen; but when rheumatism : 
or paralysis suspends their industry, a cloud , 
of wretchedness settles down upon them, 

and they whom charity or ties of family call 

to their help, do not receive much grateful 

consideration. 
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OUR GIRLS. 


THEIR IGNORANCE AND OUR CRIMINAL NEGLECT. 


How very foolish and inconsistent we 

are ! We teach our girls from their very 
babyhood that marriage is the one end and 
aim of their existence. The unkind and 
contemptible epithet, “old maid,” is a term 
of reproach second only to fallen woman. 
Our girls are taught substantially that it is 
better to be the wife of a dissipated de- 
bauchee than to be unmarried under any 
circumstances. Marriage rightly under- 
stood and rightly entered upon is the 
highest, the completest form of existence, 
and, therefore, it brings happiness unutter- 
able. But better—a thousand times better 
—little girl, that you go through life alone, 
earning your bread in the humblest way, 
than that you yield your young, fresh wom- 
anhood, encasing a pure soul, to the foul 
touch—the contamination of a confirmed 
profligate. The mistake is in making 
honor, purity, and integrity subservient in- 
stead of essential to marriage—the highest 
duty and the holiest responsibility which any 
man or woman can assume. 

Our strange inconsistency and absurd 
folly lie in the fact that while we teach our 
girls that to be a wife and mother is the 
chief object of their existence, we allow 
them to enter upon the tempestuous sea 
of married life in utter darkness, without 
chart or compass, in entire ignorance of 
their course or the dangerous shoals which 
we know lie directly in their way. Can we 
wonder that so many thousands are 
wrecked ? 

The laws of marriage broken and 
trampled upon, whether ignorantly or will- 
fully—for Nature knows no mercy — be- 
come each as the sting of a scorpion in 
the misery that swiftly and surely follows. 
And yet fathers and mothers allow their 
children to begin the new life without the 
remotest knowledge of its duties, its re- 
sponsibilities, its errors, or its laws. 

From the girl’s infancy up to maiden- 
hood, all her questions concerning sexual 
life and the mystery of reproduction of 
which she has much instinctive knowledge, 
are flippantly answered or sternly hushed. 





All books on the subject are hidden from. 
her. All knowledge is given to her fully 
and freely, save this knowledge of her own 
womanhood—the most important of all. 
Physiology on all the rest of the human sys- 
tem, except this, the most vital and essen- 
tial to perfect health and the noblest ideal 
of womanhood, is carefully studied in some 
of our common schools. 

By and by a new era dawns. The child 
is becoming a woman. New instincts, 
unknown experiences, wondrous desires, 
strange deep yearnings fill her heart and 
thrill her to the innermost depths of her 
soul. A continued weariness, a constant 
exhaustion, an inactive listlessness pervade 
her entire being. Nature requires the whole 
force of her vitality to work the mighty 
change. All around her see the revolution 
in her system and understand its meaning. 
The girl herself suffers intensely, wondering 
what the strange feelings mean. She little 
dreams that the beautiful power of mother- 
hood is being ushered in. In her lonely si- 
lence she so longs for a word of sympathy, 
and vaguely tries to pierce the mystery that 
surrounds her. {nstinct teaches her that in 
some way it is all related to womanhood. 
Her mother has repelled all questions and 
confidences on the subject as often and reg- 
ularly as asked or given, and the thought ot 
telling her of this phenomena is full of ter- 
ror. She goes to her schoolmates and asks 
them for their experience and information. 
As ignorant as herself, they can only relate 
their surmises ; their little, but kecn observa- 
tion; their vague connection of the change 
with reproduction, and that is all. As to 
taking care of herself in regard to food, 
weather, work, or clothing, she knows 
nothing. 

All this her mother could make right by 
saying to her at the age of twelve years; 
“‘My darling, in a year or two a wonderful 
change will come over your life. It will af- 
fect you physically, and, therefore, mentally. 
When anything strange comes to you, make 
a confidant of your mother. I will explain 
it all to you. It is God’s preparation for- 
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motherhood.” 
more beautiful ? 

Many long years ago, my mother in low, 
earnest, tender tones spoke those words to 
me—a mere child. I shall never forget them. 
In an instant I comprehended her, and new 
reverence and love for her filled my heart. 
My mother came closer to me in my very 
soul-life and, gained a new hold upon my 
affections and my confidence. I loved her 
before; now she was next to God in my 
childish worship. Oh, mother! To-day, 
with the sacred duties of womanhood bear- 
ing upon me, I thank you for the wisdom 
and love shown in those words which gave 
me a mother at the crisis of my life. I was 
safe. I was care-free. J could tell mother, 
and mother knew. 

It is absolutely cruel that children, and 
especially girls, in whose womanly develop- 


Could anything be purer or 


ment there is so much pain, should be en- 


veloped in this cloud of ignorance. The 
child-woman comes through this stage as 
best she may—many a girl laying the foun- 
dation for years of disease and pain, because, 
ignorant of the laws of her new existence, 
she heeds them not. Her food, which 
should be of the most nourishing and 
strengthening character to sustain her un- 
der the new demand upon her system, is 
often of the most injurious. Meats, milk, 
butter, and eggs, vegetables and fruits, 
plainly but appetizingly cooked, together 
with whole-wheat bread, constitute the 
most nutritious diet. But how often a 
school-girl’s bill of fare consists of highly- 
seasoned viands, tea, coffee, pie, cake, rich 
pastry, pickles, candy, and—slate-pencils. 

As a result, indigestion and constipation 
follow, and if allowed to fasten themselves 
upon the now delicate system, many and 
complicated are the consequent diseases. 
Every girl, too, ought to be told that at the 
menstrual period, greater care should be 
exercised in regard to taking cold. Many 
a young life has been cut short by the ap- 
parently trifling incident of cold bathing or 
wetting the feet, and many more have suf- 
fered the horrors of uterine disease from 
the same cause. 

Again, when this new life is being de- 
veloped, the work should be lessened ; all 





straining and heavy lifting avoided, and too 
violent exercise prohibited. Work and play 
should be moderate, as excessive fatigue, 
physical or mental, is injurious in the ex- 
treme. Rest and sleep should be very 
abundant, as is shown by the lack of en- 
ergy and the wearied inertia of the powers. 

But the average American girl at that 
age, besides the home-duties, the hard, 
mental study of school-life, is also pushed 
into society, and late hours and excitement 
complete the physical strain, and only be- 
cause our girls have such marvelous vitality 
and magnificent powers of endurance, do 
they ever recover from this violence to 
Nature. 

To complete the impediments to her de- 
velopment, her clothing as commonly worn 
is perhaps the most hurtful that could be 
invented. The muscles of the abdomen, 
soon perhaps to be called into action, need 
free and constant exercise to strengthen 
them for their new duties. Instead they are 
bandaged by tight corsets, in which free ex- 
ercise is absolutely impossible. Even the 
normal shape is lost by the compression, 
and the ligaments weakened so much 
by the pushing downward by the weight of 
the clothing, that disease, whose agony 
only its victims can know, becomes almost 
inevitable. 

A well-known writer has thus spoken 
against the evil of stays: “They impede 
the circulation of the blood; prevent the 
development of the bust; retard the func- 
tions of the heart; weaken the stomach, 
the bowels, and the lungs; hinder the free 
action of the liver, and compress and push 
downward the internal organs, resulting in 
female complaints without number.” Girls 
not knowing these laws break them daily. 
How can we wonder at the vast amount of 
disease among them. Were woman phys- 
ically what she should be, the world would 
be startled by the giant force of her intel- 
lectual and moral power. Weak and un- 
sound as she is, her attainments in the last 
thirty years have been stupendous. In per- 
fect health she would indeed be invincible. 
A marvel now, she would then be a miracle. 

Between the ages of thirteen and eighteen 
her love-nature awakens and develops. In- 
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expressible yearnings, indefinable experi- 
ences fill her soul. She finds she has a 
wondrous capacity for loving and being 
loved. Guided by a wise mother, this love- 
nature may be developed and trained to 
grow naturally, slowly, but deeply into the 
grandeur of womanhood. This intense 
current of feeling must be taught to flow in 
its own proper channel, not repressed or re- 
tarded by unnatural barriers to social free- 
dom with the other sex, nor unduly stimu- 
lated by rich food, idle habits, impure 
thoughts, evil literature, late hours, and 
improper associates, but allowed to flow 
with only Nature’s gentle restraints of wis- 
dom and prudence which a mother’s expe- 
rience can surely provide. The love-nat- 
ure, like the physical, mental, or moral, is 
not mature at its birth, and like them needs 
to be developed, trained, educated. 

At the age of sixteen, all children feel in 
the depths of their hearts that a new epoch 
in their experience is opening. They are 
living in a strange existence and breathing 
another atmosphere. The new life pulses 


in every vein, quivers in every fiber, sends 
the blood surging and dashing in waves of 
red from heart to cheek and brow, tingling 
to the very finger-tips under the touch of 


love or friendship. It is folly—yes, worse 
than folly—it is criminal to attempt to stifle 
this new life. The power once born can 
not, should not ever again be rendered dor- 
mant. This mighty unseen force should 
not be ignored. If crushed, you crush 
manhood and womanhood. But crush it 
you can not, except it be fora time. Like 
the ungratified appetite for food, the sexual 
appetite breaks forth in violent vehemence 
and preys upon its own life in self-abuse or 
unlawful intercourse, as one starving draws 
upon his own blood. 

Our land would not be flooded with 
brothels, supported by licentious men, over 
whose iniquity and shame angels and 
mothers weep, were this sexual love-nature 
recognized and developed aright. Oh, 
mother! you whose very heart has shiv- 
ered in agony because your “little girl "— 
she who once nestled on your breast, has 
been betrayed, and then from sheer neces- 
sity has taken toa life of shame—to you be- 





longs the blame, that ignorant and inno- 
cent, yet trusting and emotional, she be- 
came an easy prey. Had you warned her 
of the danger, and at the same time satis- 
fied this desire for society of the other sex 
in proper methods, your little one had not 
gone down to a life a thousand times worse 
than death. The love-nature, which can 
not be separated from its sexyal instincts, 
for they are indissolubly joined, is right 
and natural, given by God, and the modesty 
which shrinks from the reasonable discus- 
sion of sexual physiology is false in its nat- 
ure and fatal in its effects. 

In this regard, how false is the education 
of our youth! While teaching them all 
other knowledge, we leave this, the most 
vital and necessary — the knowledge ot 
themselves — obscured in mystery and 
clouded in shame. None could favor a 
wider scope in the education of woman than 
do I. I believe she has the right to follow 
whatever profession her talents, her fitness 
indicates—be it theology, law, medicine, art, 
music, navigation, statesmanship, or what- 
ever other avocation in the world’s wide do- 
main of work she cares to pursue. What- 
ever she caz do, no human law or custom 
of sex should prevent her doing. She 
should have the same freedom of choice 
and the same edtcational facilities which 
her brother demands. But, besides being a 
woman, she is to become a wife and mother ; 
besides being a man, the boy is to become 
a husband and father. 

Both should be trained, educated, and de- 
veloped physically, mentally, and morally ; 
not only for manhood and womanhood, but 
for marriage and parentage. More espec- 
ially should girls be taught early this knowl- 
edge, for to the mother belongs the larger 
share of influence over the child. Her or- 
ganization, her health, her temperament, 
her habits of life, from her own childhood 
up to the time when her child ceases to 
draw its life from her breast, affect more or 
less the very organization, the temperament, 
the health, and the talents of her children. 
The girl who at the age of fourteen has not 
been taught the laws of her own body, of 
the peculiar care her health at that age de- 
mands, and ignorantly makes a mistake, 
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may thereby not only entail years of suffer- 
ing upon herself, but her children and her 
children’s children may be blighted by the 
sad error. 

Can there be more responsible duties than 
those of motherhood, when the very im- 
press of the mother’s mind and health, the 
conditions consequent upon her clothing, 
her food, her exercise, her work, have their 
influence in determining and developing 
not only the health of her child, but its 
mental and moral caliber, its disposition, its 
very life, even forecasting its future to the 
grave and its destiny beyond—before the 
tiny lungs have expanded in their first 
breath, 

Pre-natal laws and influences are mighty 
forces for good or evil, and yet our future 
mothers know almost absolutely nothing 
even of their existence, much less under- 
stand how their mistakes, even in childhood, 
but especially after having accepted the 
sacred position of wife and mother, may 
blight a little life; aye—many, many lives. 

1 think I am fully substantiated by medi- 
cal authority, when I say that nine-tenths 
of the agony which mothers suffer might be 
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averted if they only knew the laws of their 
own systems. It is the wail of suffering 
womanhood coming up in an appalling 
chorus from thousands of hearts all over 
our fair land: “If I had only known!” 
Ah! if you had spent only one-quarter of 
the time and money in studying the preven- 
tion, which have been lavished toward the 
cure of disease, yourself and children had 
not been sacrificed. 

And yet a false, and, alas! a fatal mod- 
esty stills the tongues and closes the mouths 
in silence of those same mothers, and they 
calmly allow their daughters to pass 
through this dangerous crisis of their lives 
without a word of warning, knowing they 
must in consequence endure untold agony 
in maternity which they might save them. 
Many and many a coffin over which our 
tears fall thick and fast, while we wonder 
in doubt and despair why God should so 
have bereft us, should have written in start- 
ling capitals on the silver plate over the 
pulseless heart, not “ The Lord hath given 
and the Lord hath taken away,” but the 
one word—Jgnorance. 








MADAME CHARLTON EDHOLM. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Phenomena of Friction.—Profes- 
sor Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, read 
a paper recently before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, en- 
titled “Friction and its Laws, Determined 


by Recent Experiments.” He quoted the 
generally accepted law of friction, as stated 
in the text-books, as follows: 

‘The resistance offered by friction, where 
two bodies forced into contact slide one upon 
the other, is directly proportional to the 
pressure, and is independent of the area of 
the rubbing surface, and of the velocity of 
tubbing.” 

This law, the professor said, although ap- 
proximately correct for sliding one upon an- 
other, provided no abrasion takes place, is 
quite incorrect beyond that limit. It is also 
entirely incorrect as applied to lubricated 
surfaces. In this case the resistance follows 
an entirely different law. 

Where two rubbing surfaces are lubricated 
with oil it is obvious that, from their being 
separated by a thin, fluid film, the resistauce 
to the relative motion is not due entirely, 
even if at all, to friction of solids, but must 
be produced by the resistance of fluid to 
molecular disturbance, since, with good lu- 
brication, the solids are kept apart and out 


of contact with each other by an interposed 
film. Itis, therefore, evident that the resistance 
to motion must follow a law intermediate be- 
tween that governing the friction of solids 
and of fluid friction—approaching the latter 
more closely as the lubrication is more per- 
fect and the separation of the solids is more 
complete. Under such circumstances, two 
limits may be noted to the law governing re- 
sistance under ordinary circumstances. 

1. When the pressure is made excessive, 
the unguent is forced out, and the solids 
come in contact, abrasion occurs, producing 
a sudden and great increase of resistance. 

2. When the pressure is diminished a limit 
is finally reached at which the resistance to 
motion is due to the viscosity of the ungu- 
ent, and this is still effective, even when the 
rubbing parts are relieved of all pressure. 

The law of variation of resistance is then 
that of fluid friction merely. Speaking of 
friction with varying motions, Professor Ew- 
ing had suggested that there probably existed 
a law of increase of friction with decrease of 
velocity, which holds good throughout the 
whole range of velocities down to zero of 
motion, when the coefficient of friction of 
motion changes by a continuity of variation 





into that for starting from rest. The writer, 
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however, found the change from one condi- 
tion to the other to occur very suddenly, and 
at all ordinary speeds, at the instant of com- 
ing to rest; and the friction at the instant of 
stopping is always much below that of start- 
ing, although greatly in excess of that for 
motion at all speeds in ordinary work. A 
great variety of tables were submitted, illus- 
trating the amount of friction under various 
conditions. It was shown that the variation 
of pressure produces a very great change in 
frictional resistance, as measured by the co- 
efficient. A diagram of a machine devised 
by the writer was shown, with which it was 
attempted to secure means of placing the lu- 
bricant under precisely the same conditions 
of actual service at all times, and at the same 
time to provide facilities for observing its be- 
havior and of obtaining exact data. 


Experience in Fruit-Raising.— 
Dr. E. W. Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y., read a 
paper on “ Fruit-growing ” at the fair held at 
Elmira last fall, in which he said he bought 
his farm of one hundred acres twenty-six 
years ago and planted out the first year 1,100 
fruit trees. During the last ten years the av- 
erage money received each year exceeds the 
purchase-money paid for the farm and build- 
ings ; Or, in other words, the fruit has paid 
the original cost of the farm ten times over in 
as many years. Croakers said at first he 
would never live to eat the fruit of the trees 
he planted, or, if he did, apples would not 
be worth over fifty cents a barrel. But he 
has lived long enough to gather a thousand 
barrels in a season; to make sales of pears 
at $15 and $18 per barrel and apples at $4 
to $10 per barrel ; the average apple rate for 
the last twenty years having been $2.25 per 
barrel. With labor and other expenses as at 
present, apples at one doliar per barrel will 
pay better than most farm products. The ex- 
port demand for fruit is yearly increasing. 
Last year 396,000 barrels of apples went 
abroad, and this year it is likely to exceed 
half a million. There were 14,318,052 pounds 
of dried fruit exported, and there was also a 
million dcllars’ worth of canned fruit. The 
doctor fully believes that fruit-growing has 
paid, does pay, and will pay all the way 
down to the millennium, and then folks will 
live on fruit altogether. 


The Light of Venus and Mer- 
cury.—A singular and most unexpected dis- 
covery was made at the near approach of 
these two planets in September last by Mr. 
James Nasmyth, an English astronomer. It 
remains to be seen whether photography or 
spectrum analysis will some day give us the 
key to the enigma. The fact was then first 
distinctly observed that there is a great dif- 
ference between the degrees of brilliancy 
emitted. by these two planets ; and that, while 
Mercury being much nearer the sun should 
be more brilliant, just the contrary happens, 
for Venus shines with the greater lustre. On 
the 26th and 27th of September these two 
stars were near enough to be embraced 





within the field of the lens at the same time, 
and Mr. Nasmyth was thus enabled to com- 
pare the brilliancy of Venus to polished sil- 
ver, and that of Mercury to lead or zinc. 
The reason of this difference, which is theo- 
retically exactly contrary to what we should 
expect, is at present unexplainable. 


Solidified Hydrogen.—By the suc- 
cess which has been obtained in liquefying the 
gases thus far supposed to be permanent, it 
appears certain that not only liquefaction, but 
also solidification has been achieved. 

Pictet, in a very recent experiment with 
hydrogen compressed at 650 atmospheres, 
found, on opening the stop-cock, that the 
gas issued with a noise like that of a hot iron 
bar under water, and it had a steel-blue color. 
The jet suddenly became intermittent, and 
then there followed a sort of hail of the solid 
particles of hydrogen, which fell with vio- 
lence on the ground and produced a crack- 
ling noise. Afterward the stop-cock was 
closed, and there was evidence that a crystal- 
lization of hydrogen took place within the 
tube; but when the temperature was again 
raised, the gas issued as a liquid. 

M. Dumas, the President of the French 
Academy of Sciences, accepts these facts as 
full of confirmation of the theory long ago 
advanced that hydrogen is a gaseous metal. 
As water is an oxide of hydrogen, it follows 
from this that when a person drinks a glass 
of water, he imbibes a metallic oxide. Vat- 
ure,in mentioning these performances, cou- 
pled with them another, which it regards as 
yet more remarkable from a scientific point 
of view. M. Pictet has been able to meas- 
ure, with a very close approach to accuracy, 
the volume occupjed by a given weight of 
oxygen in the liquid state. This was found 
to agree with the volume calculated for the 
solid or liquid gas on theoretic considerations 
by M. Dumas. By means of two Nicol 
prisms, M. Pictet observed the jet of liquid 
oxygen in polarized light, and found strong 
evidence of the presence of solid particles. 

As in the chemical nomenclature the final 
ending “um” has been adopted for all 
metals, it is proper to call this metallic hy- 
drogen, “ Hydrium,” a name which has al- 
ready been used by the latest authors of Ger- 
man text-books of chemistry, even before hy- 
drogen had been liquefied or solidified. 


Profit of Timber Culture.—Sixty 
years ago, a farmer in Monmouth Co., New 
Jersey, planted with locust trees several acres 
of untillable land. The result of that plant- 
ing, as related in the Gardener's Monthly, isa 
good lesson in rural economy. Years ago 
the trees first set out were cut down, but the 
second growth quickly covered the ground, 
and last year this second growth was cut. 
This timber was worked into farm - fence 
posts, garden-fence posts, and fence-stakes— 
the whole worth about $2,000 —the cost of 
cutting being offset by the fuel-value of the 
tops, which were unfit for other uses. One 
grove, thirty-seven hundredths of an acre in 
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area, yielded 1,400 “five-hole posts,” 105 
garden-fence posts, and 200 fence-stakes. At 
this rate, the product of an acre would be 
about $1,500. 


Detcrioration of the Potato.— 
Mr. William Hunt said lately before the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture that the 
deterioration of the potato in this country is 
due to two causes: 

“The first is, that, though the best speci- 
mens of all other crops are saved for seed, 
in the case of potatoes the best are sold, the 
next best used in the family, and the re- 
mainder—the refuse, the deformed, the dis- 
colored, the immature—are planted, with the 
expectation that the very worst will produce 
a full crop of the very best. In such a lot of 
seed there will be hundreds that bear no re- 
semblance to the original ; and, looking over 
a field planted with such trash, one may find 
hills in all stages of growth—some ripe, and 
others that will grow till killed by frost. I 
have counted twenty varieties on a single 
acre, of all colors and forms; all the product, 
originally, of the Early Rose. Now, seed 
saved again from such a crop will have 
reached its end, as far as profit is concerned. 
And, to make the thing still worse, this seed 
is almost always produced by poor crops in 
which the habit of unfruitfulness has become 
constitutional. This latter fact has never re- 
ceived from cultivators the consideration to 
which it is entitled; for it is of great, very 
great importance, and no seed should ever 
be saved from an inferior plant, or from other 
than a full crop. A growing potato plant, 
before it has put out any side branches, sets 
from four: to six tubers — generally four. 
These will be the largest, most perfect in 
shape, and the best ripened of any in the hill, 
and will contain more natural vigor than 
smaller tubers. As soon as the plant puts 
out side branches more tubers will set, which 
are connected with these side branches and 
fed entirely by them; but, as they are of 
later growth and less vigorous than the par- 
ent stem, so the tubers are smaller, weaker, 
and less mature. As the season advances 
other side branches are started, less robust 
and leafy than the last, producing still 
smaller tubers. These are the ones among 
which ‘sports’ are generally found, and 
from which mongrels are propagated.” 


Bioplasm, its Nature and 
Funcrion.—Among the recent discoveries in 
science, none perhaps will prove of more 
utility to man than those relating to bioplasm, 
because they throw light on physiological 
questions, particularly those concerning the 
cons{ruction and nutrition of the body and 
the causes of disease. It was formerly sup- 
posed that our bodies were alive from top to 
toe, inside and out; but this is found to be a 
mistake. Only about one-fifth part is alive ; 
the rest is formed material. Everybody 
knows that a tree may become so hollow 
that only a shell is left; yet the tree may 
grow and mature buds and leaves and fruit. 





It is because the outside of the tree—the 
bark—is alive ; the wood is non-living; it is 
simply formed material. Now the body is 
not like the tree--alive only on the outside— 
but the living portions and the formed mate- 
rial exist together in every part, in every tis- 
sue, organ, and vessel. A slight abrasion of 
the cuticle or the rupture of a cell is followed 
by particles of fluid which were formerly 
overlooked as of no account. But the mi- 
croscope has revealed to us that this appar- 
ently useless, insignificant ooze is the vital, 
living part of the body—it is dioplasm. This 
is the mechanic, the skilled artist, that con- 
structs the cells, builds the organs, and, per- 
haps, under the direction of a higher power, 
adapts each part to one harmonious whole. 

For the last fifteen years, certain English 
and German physiologists have spent much 
time with the microscope, watching this little 
workman. They have seen it forming tissue, 
muscle, and nerve, changing food into blood, 
making the secretions ; and, as parts of the 
body became worn and effete, silently disin- 
tegrating and utilizing them, or removing 
the useless parts from the body. The first 
decided knowledge of bioplasm came by 
accident (if finding a thing we are searching 
for can be called accident; is it not rather 
revelation ?), by ascertaining that when a 
piece of live tissue is immersed ina solution 
of carmine, the bioplasm is stained and the 
formed material is not stained. This discov- 
ery has enabled observers to find and watch 
this litle workman, while busy in construct- 
ing every part of the body. Bioplasm is the 
builder not only of the body, but of all ani- 
mals and plants. To it, every organized 
form, whether animal or vegetable, owes its 
formation and growth. Bioplasm is a clear, 
colorless fluid, like thin mucus. Only mi- 
croscopes of the highest power are of use in 
studying the substance, for the largest nor- 
mal masses are not one-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter; but such microscopes fail 
to detect in it the least sign of organization. 
Yet this apparently unorganized substance is 
the cause of all organization. It is a me- 
dium through which dead, inorganic matter 
becomes living, organized. —- Yournal of 
Chemistry. 


An Arizona Fiber Plant,—Accord- 
ing tothe Arizona Sentinel a plant grows wild 
in large quantities on the Colorado river bot- 
tom which contains fiber of high value. 
Specimens have been shipped East, and they 
are said’ to have excited great interest among 
the manufacturers of fine fabrics in New 
York and New Jersey. It is said to be in 
every way superior to ramie, and dresses up 
with a finish equal to that of the finest silk. 
The specimens of the fiber shown at the 
East, and also sent to Europe, were five and 
six feet long, and by their beauty, strength, 
and length, created quite a furore among 
certain wealthy manufacturers. A botanist 
has been sent out there and is now traveling 
on the river gathering specimens for classifi- 
cation, estimating areas covered by the plant 
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in its natural growth, and examining into the 
feasibility of its profitable gathering or cul- 
tivation for commercial purposes. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company takes 
an active interest in this matter, and is lend- 
ing material assistance toward its investiga- 
tion. The plant forms dense thickets on the 
river-bottoms, growing to a height of four to 
seven feet in stalks little larger than a lead 
pencil. Its roots are very tough and so mat- 
ted together that it takes at least two yoke of 
oxen to draw a plow through them. 


Vegetable Milk.—Among its exhibits 
the Venezuelan Government sent to the Paris 
Exposition several flasks of what is called 
vegetable milk. These having been carefully 
analyzed by M. Boussingault, he makes the 
astonishing statement that this fluid, in its 
constituent parts, is not only greatly like 
cow's milk, but in some respects is a decided 
improvement on that article, It contains fatty 
matter, sugar, caseine, and phosphates; but 
the relative proportions of these substances 
are such that the fluid has all the richness 
and nutritive qualities of cream. The trees, 
of which this is the sap, grow upon the sides 
of mountain chains in Venezuela. The In- 
dians go each morning to the trees nearest to 
their settlements, and cut in them deep incis- 
ions, from which the milk pours out in such 
quantities, that in an hour or two quite a 
large vessel is filled with the fluid. This is 
taken back to the village, and forms a staple 
article of food for both old and young. It is 
singular that the rare virtues of this plant 
have never before been made public; but 
now that they have been, it will be stranger 
still if some effort is not made to extend 
their usefulness. As long as cow’s milk can 
be obtained at every corner grocery for a few 
cents a quart, it will hardly pay fur any one 
to send to South America for a supply ; but 
if the trees can grow wild in the mountainous 
parts of the torrid zone, it may be that they 
are hardy enough to bear trasportation to, and 
transplanting in, colder countries. 


Ozone Poisonous,—lIt is a current 
opinion that ozone is a healthful principle in 
the atmosphere, but an inquiring Frenchman 
gives a different account of it. 

M. P. Thénard, in the Comptes Rendus, 
1877, says that false views prevail among the 
laity and scientists concerning the action of 
ozone on the animal economy; for, far from 
being a remedy, it is one of the most ener- 
getic poisons prepared in our laboratories. 
Especial attention is called to the fact, that, 
under the influence of ozone, and even when 
the latter is highly diluted, the blood-cells 
contract rapidly and change their form. The 
pulse is retarded so markedly, that, in a 
guinea-pig, which had a normal pulse-beat 
of 148, after remaining in an atmosphere 
containing but little ozone for a quarter of 
an hour, the pulsations sank to 130. It is 
possible that ozone may be a means of com- 
bating too great an increase of the tempera- 
ture, but it would be very dangerous to dif- 





fuse ozone in the air of an inhabited room, 
with the false hope of thereby removing the 
miasm. It is true that our strongest poisons 
may prove to be the best remedies in suitable 
cases; but it is first necessary to learn how “ 
to use them, in order not to be deceived as 
to the proper moment of their application 
and the dose. The author asks further, “ Are 
we indeed certain that ozone exists in the 
atmosphere?” Its presence is recognized by 
the aid of a s‘rip of paper, the color of which 
is more or less changed by contact with the 
air. But how do we know that this change 
is not produced by some other matter in the 
air, which modifies the paper in exactly the 
same mannerasozone? Wittmann conducted 
an air current through the flame of a blast 
lamp, and obtained an air which acted on 
ozonometric paper in exactly the same man- 
ner as ozone. While this air disinfected 
stagnant water, without giving it an acid re- 
action, ozone did not disinfect it, and ren- 
dered it acid. It is also known that ozone, 
at a temperature of 200°C , has no stability ; 
while the air modified by Wittmann was ex- 
posed to a temperature which softened the 
glass. The question of the presence of ozone 
in the atmosphere, as well as of its activity, 
is not yet settled, and new investigations are 
necessary for the accurate determination of 
the facts. 


“MOTHER'S FOOL.” 


“*Tis plain to me,” said the farmer’s wife, 
“These boys will make their mark in life; 
They never were made to handle a hoe, 
And at once to college they ought to go. 
Yes, John and Henry, 'tis clear to me, 
Great men in this wgrld are sure to be; 
But Tom, he’s little above a fool— 

So John and Henry must go to school.” 


**Now, really, wife,’’ quoth farmer Brown, 
As he sets his mug of cider down, 

“Tom does more work in a day for me 
Than both of his brothers do in three. 

Book learnin’ will never plant beans or corn, 
Nor hoe potatoes, sure as you’re born— 
Nor mend a rood of broken fence; 

For my part, give me common sense.” 


But his wife the roost was bound to rule, 
And so “‘ the boys” were sent to school ; 
While Tom, of course, was left behind, 
For his mother said he had no mind. 


Five years at schoo] the students spent, 

Then each one into business went. 

John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

And parted his hair (of course) in the middle ; 
Though his brother looked rather higher than he 
And hung out his shingle—“ H. Brown, M.D.” 
Meanwhile, at home, their brother Tom 

Had taken a notion into his head. 

Though he said not a word, but trimmed his trees, 
And hoed his corn and sowed his eas, 
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But somehow, either by ‘‘ hook or crook,” 

He managed to read full many a book. 

Well, the war broke out, and “‘ Captain Tom”’ 
To battle a hundred soldiers led, 

And when the enemy’s flag went down, 

Came marching home as ‘‘ General Brown.” 


But he went to work on the farm again, 
Planted his corn and sowed bis grain, 
Repaired the house and broken fence, 
And pcople said he had ‘‘ common sense.” 
Now, common sense was rather rare, 
And the State House needed a portion there, 
80 our “family dunce” moved into town, 
And people called him ‘*Governor Brown,”’ 
And his brothers that went to the city school, 
Came home to live with ‘‘ mother’s fool.” 
—Christian at Work. 


Flesh Food and Inebriety.—The 
theory that the use of alcoholic liquors is 
closely related to a flesh diet appears to have 
been corroborated by an English observer, 
who has been trying the experiment on 
twenty-seven liquor-drinking persons. A 
striking instance of reform was shown in the 
case of a man of sixty, who had been intem- 
perate for thirty five years, and was in the 
habit of taking a spree about once a week. 
His constitut on was so shattered that he had 
great difficulty in obtaining insurance on his 
life. After an attack of delirium tremens, 
which nearly proved fatal, he was induced to 
live upon farinaceous food, which, in seven 
months, entirely removed his desire for 
liquor, and he became perfectly sober. He 
tost flesh at the beginning of the experiment, 
but regained it after two or three months, 
Among the articles of food mentioned as 
specially antagonistic to alcohol are lentils, 
dried beans, haricot beans, and maccaroni, 
all of which should be well boiled and sea- 
soned with plenty of butter or olive oil. Or- 
dinary garden vegetables are said to be con- 
ducive of temperance, but much iess so than 
farinaceous diet. The carbonaceous starch 
contained in maccaroni, beans, and oil, seems 
to render unnecessary, and, therefore, repul- 
sive, the carbon resident in alcohol. This 
remedy is so very simple that it ought to be 
tested by men who would break themselves 
of intemperate habits. The practice of liq- 
uor-drinking is a curse to every one who has 
fallen into it, and to our country; but fari- 
naceous food can not hurt anybody. 


Raising Wheat in Drilis.—c. E. 
Thorne gives to the Furm and Fireside a brief 
sketch of results lately obtained in wheat- 
cultivation: 

“An experiment in wheat-cultivation was 
made on the farm of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity during the past season. In a field of 
thirteen acres, one acre of average quality 
was sown in drills fourteen inches apart and 
at the rate of three pecks peracre. The re- 
mainder of the field was sown in seven-inch 
drills, and at the rate of five pecks per acre. 
The acre sown in fourteen-inch drills was 
cultivated carefully twice in the spring ; first 





by a hand-cultivator, drawn by one horse, and 
next by a long, narrow, “ bull-tongue” plow. 
The ground was left in such condition that it 
was mellow and clear of weeds at harvest. 
At that time it was noticed that the cultivated 
wheat had started out much more than that 
not cultivated; that the heads were nearly 
one-third longer, and also that the straw was 
somewhat worse lodged, while the yield of 
the cultivated acre was 32% bushels, against 
an average of 34 bushels for the whole field ; 
the extra starting and greater length of heads 
not compensating for the additional number 
of plants obtained by thicker seeding. In 
another portion of the field the seed was in- 
creased to seven and eight pecks per acre on 
two plots of one-third acre each. Sown in 
the ordinary manner in seven-inch drills, the 
yield for these plots was at the rate of 374 
bushels, against the average above given. 
The soil of this field was bottom land. Dif- 
ferent results might have been obtained on a 
stiff, upland clay, or under different climatic 
conditions, for the variations of our soils and 
seasons are so great, that no one experiment 
can be expected to establish any fact, and it 
is only by many repetitions at different times 
and under different circumstances that we 
may hope to arrive at conclusions of value. 

The Creveling Grape.—This hardy 
and excellent variety is said to have one ob- 
jection—the looseness of its bunch; but this is 
partly removed by the age of the vine, and 
it appears to do better in some places than in 
others. In the article on grape-culture in 
the proceedings of the Montreal Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Jas. Morgan states that with 
him it has proved the most productive and 
remunerative sort. The bunches were large- 
shouldered, and compact, and in no case 
straggling. It ripened fully, and readily 
brought from fifteen to twenty cents per 
pound in the Montreal market. It requires 
but slight covering for the winters at that 
place. 

To Make a Hole in Glass.—New 
Remedies describes the following easy method 
of making a hole in plate glass: Make a cir- 
cle of clay or cement rather larger than the 
intended hole; pour some kerosene into the 
cell thus made, ignite it, place the plate upon 
a moderately hard support, and, with a stick 
rather smaller than the hole required and a 
hammer, strike a rather smart blow. This 
will leave a rough-edged hole, which may be 
smoothed with a file. Cold water is said to 
answer even better than a blow. 


A Good Hint.—If you want the straw- 
berry bed that has borne you a good crup 
one season to bear well the next year, you 
must work it out thoroughly and manure 
well as soon as it is through bearing. Don’t 
put it off until the bed is filled with weeds 
and grass. First plow or spade the ground 
between the rows, cutting the rows down 
narrower; then work the rows out well with 
a fork potato-digger, and scatter in them a 
good quantity of well-rotted compost, guano, 
or poudrette. It is a good plan to draw fresh 
earth in among the plants.—Fruit Xecorder. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN LITERATURE. 
_ literature of the day, every depart- 

ment of it, from the gravely-toned es- 
say to the lightest quips of humor, contains 
reflections, allusions, and comparisons drawn 
from the phrenological system. Take some 
of the best writers and orators, those whose 
opinions are current in the mental life of so- 
ciety, and one will find them applying the 
principles of Spurzheim and Combe to the 
illustration of their propositions. Emerson, 
in his beautiful series known as “The Con- 
duct of Life,” repeatedly uses the philoso- 
phy and terms of Phrenology. James Free- 
man Clarke, Mr. Beecher, B.C, Taylor, ap- 
peal to the formulary and logic of Phrenol- 
ogy for aid in elucidating their views of 
character and morals. The Rev. Joseph 
Cook discusses Conscience and Heredity to 
his great audiences, bringing into requisi- 
tion the truths long recognized in the phren- 
ological authors. One of our most sprightly 
newspaper correspondents, Mrs. Clemmer, 
owes the accuracy and clearness of her 
highly esteemed portraitures of public men 
and noted women to her knowledge of 
Phrenology, and applies its technology with 
no mincing hand whenever she finds it ap- 
propriate. 








In a late number of Scrzbner’s Monthly, 
Mr. C. C. Buel describes an old cattle mar- 
ket of New York, and in the course of his 
detail of the people and scenes which con- 
stitute its chief features of interest, thus al- 
ludes to a judge of horses whom he met 
there: 

“I can’t explain what a real good horse 


| is,” said one of the best-natured dealers in 


the street. ‘They are as different as men. In 
buying a horse, you must look first to his 
head and eyes for signs of intelligence, tem- 
per, courage, and honesty. Unless a horse 
has brains you can’t teach him anything, 
any more than you can a half-witted child. 
See that tall bay there, a fine-looking ani- 
mal, fifteen hands high. You can’t teach 
Why? Well, I'll 
show you a difference in heads! but have a 


that horse anything. 


care of his heels. Look at the brute’s heav/ 
—that rounding nose, that tapering fore- 
head, that broad, full place below the eyes. 
You can’t trust him. Kick? Well, I guess 
so! Put him ina ten-acre lot, where he’s 
got plenty of swing, and he’ll kick the horn 
off the moon.” ¢ 

The world’s treatment of man and beast 
has the tendency to enlarge and intensify 
This 
good-natured phrenologist could not refrain 


bad qualities, if they predominate. 


from slapping in the face the horse whose 
character had been so cruelly delineated, 
while he had nothing but the gentlest ca- 
resses for a tall, docile, sleek-limbed sorrel, 
that pricked her ears forward and looked 
intelligent enough to understand all that 
was being said. 

“ That’s an awful good mare,” he added. 
“She’s as true as the sun. You can see 
breadth and fullness between the ears and 
eyes. You couldn’t hire that mare to ac’. 
mean or hurt anybody. The eye should be 
I like 2 


small, thin ear, and want a horse to throw 


full, and hazel is a good color. 
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his ears well forward. Look out for the 
brute that wants to listen to all the conver- 
sation going on behind him. The horse 
that turns back his ears till they almost 
meet at the points, take my word for it, is 
sure to do something wrong. See that 
straight, elegant face. A horse with a 
dishing face is cowardly, and a cowardly 
brute is usually vicious. Then I like a 
square muzzle with large nostrils, to let in 
plenty of air to the lungs. For the under- 
side of the head, a good horse should be 
well cut under the jowl, with jaw-bones 
broad, and wide apart under the throttle.” 

One can not help inferring that both 
horse-man and writer have “looked into” 
our subject far enough to have obtained a 


good idea of its application to comparative 


anatomy. 

There are many writers of the Bohemian 
order who appreciate Phrenology enough to 
desire now and then to introduce its method 
into their gossip and speculation, but 
through ignorance of its philosophy make 
sad havoc of its principles. We would en- 
treat all such to forbear, and save us and 
the other advocates of Phrenology the grief 
and shame of witnessing ignorant abuses 
and perversions of scientific doctrine. It 
is in this way that the earnest and compe- 
tant phrenological teachers are made to 
suffer much abuse and calumny. In no de- 
partment of the world’s education is the say- 
ing, “ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
more demonstrably true than in Phrenology. 
No one should presume to apply its principles 
in the conspicuous walks of literature with- 
out having become first well instructed with 
respect to their nature and practical scope. 
An hour's skimming of a text-book will not 
suffice for this. A thorough understanding 
involves much labored thought in the study, 
and much observation in the highways of 
human life. 





APPLES DIPHTHERITIC. 

A PARAGRAPH has been going the 

rounds of the press for some months, 
in which it is stated that a physician some- 
where in the universe has come to the 
conclusion, after much experimenting, and 
more thought, that the apple has a close 
relation to diphtheria. On the skin of 
an apple he finds little fungoid growths 
which, as he alleges, contain a parasite 
which is the same or very like that which 
he has found in the diphtheritic membrane. 
Hence, he reasons, the numerous cases of 
diphtheria among children. 

Ah, my learned doctor, have you no 
sympathy for the all-potent affection chil- 
dren cherish for the apple-barrel? Would 
you crush out so interesting a sentiment 
from the childish breast? Every family, 
Doctor, you know, keeps its barrel of apples 
in a part of the pantry or cellar most accessi- 
ble to the juvenile fingers, and mother and 
father and aunt and uncle find many rich 
occasions of entertainment in the way 
those childish fingers extract a Baldwin or 
a Pippin from the barrel, and in the man- 
ner of its transfer to the little stomach. 
Have you no stomach, Doctor, for such en- 
tertainment? Must you, raven-like, croak 
your terrible suggestions of sore throat and 
swollen fauces, when you behold chubby 
hands clutching, and little, fat maxillaries 
munching the luscious pulp? Must the little 
fellow carry his apple to mamma, aunt, or 
big sister, and wait with watering tongue 
and eager eyes for the finishing of the slow 
process of peeling off the obnoxious fun- 
goidal skin? Little do you appreciate, Doc- 
tor, in your relentless search for diphtheritic 
germs, the ecstasy which thrills in the ur- 
chin’s every member when his sharp little 
incisors pierce that tough integument. To 
compel him to wait until his Pippin or 
Northern Spy has been peeled, and then to 
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strike his teeth into a mass of spongy, oozy, 
softness, is to wrest from him far more than 
half the delight of eating his apple. The 
resistance of the tough skin is an element 
in his happiness. Oh, Doctor, have you 
ever been a frowsy-headed boy? and did 
your father keep an apple-barrel for your 
comfort ? If so, you would scarcely have 
that spheroidal fruit wiped when taken 
from the original package; for you would 
have experienced the enjoyment of munch- 
ing it with all its dewy freshness un- 
touched. 

But, Doctor, we fear that you have out- 
grown your tender apple susceptibilities, 
and that you are far from approving the 
opinions of your brethren, who have given 
support to a long circulated statement, that 
apples are good for the human stomach 
even to the extent of being medicinal, tend- 
ing to drive away those bilious humors 
which sometimes engorge our liver, and 
weigh down our spirits with a thousand 
morbid sensations, We had thought, Doc- 
tor, that no blue-pill, however faithfully 
compounded, could equal the apple’s re- 
solving and tonic effects, and we have 
warmly applauded your dissentient brothers 
for their approval of the apple, even if they 
did give a medical twist to their utterance 
in its behalf. But, Doctor, if you persist in 
your diphtheritic notion, we shall feel almost 
compelled to drive a nail into the chime of 
our apple-barrel, and hang a cloth thereon, 
and particularly enjoin the girl and boy of 
our household to wipe their apples before 
consigning them to their alimentary limbo. 
That girl and that boy must have apples; 
we insist that the barrel is open from August 
to May, and as yet the fungoid terror has 
not revealed itself. Somehow or other we 
are inclined to think that our children’s 
natural mania for apples has an exorcising 
effect upon the demon. 





A GOOD TURNING. 


WE notice lately a change of opinion on 

the part of sundry representatives of 
the religious press with respect to the treat- 
ment of convicts. Not long since, the policy 
of kindness, moral training, and religious 
development, as advocated by a class of so- 
cial reformers, was sharply criticised and 
even ridiculed, and its advocates termed 
visionary and without discernment concern- 
ing the purpose and end of penal law and 
prison discipline. It was claimed that of- 
fenders against social and moral order 
should be punished, z.¢., made to suffer for 
their offenses, and that mere imprisonment 
did not fill up the measure of true punish- 
ment. Now the tide has turnéd, and opin- 
ion leans to the side that criminals are such 
mainly because of their birth, organization, 
and lack of training, and that the prison 
should afford them the means for moral and 
intellectual development. 

About a year ago a prominent denomina- 
tional paper attempted to hold up to ridicule 
an article or two we had published on the 
subject of prison discipline, and character- 
ized our views as weak, namby-pamby, im- 
practicable, and tending to foster the dan- 
gerous classes. Within a few weeks that 
same paper has published two or three 
sketches in which those views, once in its 
editorial periscope so obnoxious to order 
and progress are urged with much warmth. 

“It is Christlike to minister to these per- 
ishing sinners,” one editorial letter has it; 
and further: “ Very sinful they are, but be- 
cause they are so sinful, so much the more 
they need our aid. Because they are sin- 
ners, they are our brothers, for we are sin- 
ners too.” 





> 


THE PLAGUE IN EUROPE.—Last year it 
was a general war that was the black cloud 
on the horizon of European affairs. This 
year it is an epidemic, which has already 
made fearful inroads in some parts of South- 
eastern Russia. The doctors are powerless 
before it. Virchow asserts that it is no 
worse than the cholera, but its treatment is 
yet to be ascertained. Meanwhile, vigorous 
measures are being set on foot by the 
nations for a rigid quarantine, to prevent its 
dissemination. 
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INSTRUCTION IN PHRENOLOGY. 
EN thousand people are feeling the 
need of a better knowledge of human 

nature and human character, and not a few 
of these are anxious to take instruction in 
character-reading, at some expense of time 
and money; while some are resolved to 
make themselves thoroughly familiar with 
Phrenology, physiology, and physiognomy, 
so as to qualify themselves to preach, prac- 
tice the law, or teach, or work successfully 
in other fields. 
make properly a wagon, a set of harness, a 


It requires years to learn to 


ship, a house, or to buy and sell goods wise- 
ly, or manage any business which involves 
risk and responsibility. It takes years of 
study to learn the science of medicine or 
law. It is not strange, therefore, that few 


persons understand human character. 


In consequence of this need the Ameri- | 


can Institute of Phrenology was organized, 
and for the express purpose of teaching hu- 
man science according to its latest develop- 
‘ments and the fullest knowledge that is pos- 
sessed on the subject. The Institute has 
That for 1879 will open 
-on the first day of October next and con- 


annual sessions. 


It is desirable 
that students who expect to enter should be 


tinue for about six weeks. 


present on or before the day of opéning, 
since no lesson is unimportant. We notice 
in the progress of a course of instruction, 
that if a student from any cause is absent, 
he seems to have “dropped a stitch,” and 
it shows all through the course; there is a 
blank spot in his knowledge. 

The aim is to prepare students for lectur- 
ing on Phrenology and physiology, and for 
practicing mental science as a profession, 
although one-half of our students attend as 
a means of general culture, and to fit them 
the better to perform the duties of their pro- 


‘fessions and vocations. Over two hundred 


men and women have received the instruc- | 





tion of the Institute of Phrenology, and the 
importance of such an establishment is 
daily becoming more and more evident. Its 
managers hoped ere this to have posséssed 
a building specially fitted to carry on their 
work, but the stringency of the times has 
been their chief obstacle. The Institute has 
many earnest friends, and with their help 
No 
training afforded by the ordinary schools 
approaches that to be had in the Institute, 


we hope yet to accomplish our object. 


because this science teaches human nature, 
and every profession has to deal with human 
character in some way, and he who under- 
stands the science of human character can 
most successfully relate himself to the world 
in general. As man is one great feature in 
all worldly affairs, he who understands him 
best will best fulfill his duty. 

Any person who would like to obtain 
special information in regard to the course 
of study referred to, may write for a circular 
of the “ American Institute of Phrenology,”’ 
and address S. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broad- 
way, New York. 





“I NOTICE, said the stream, “that you 
grind beans as well and as cheerfully as fine 
wheat.” 

“Certainly,” clacked the mill ; “what am 
I for but to grind? and as long as I work, 
what does it signify to me what the work 
is? My business is to serve my master, and 
I am not a whit more useful when I turn 
out fine flour than when I make the coarsest 
meal. My honor is not in doing fine work, 
but in performing any that comes as well as 
I can.” 


7... 


THE wise man who writeth to news- 
papers for information for his own behoof, 
encloseth a postage stamp for reply, and is 
informed; but the fool discerneth not the 
value of a governmental adhesive plaster, 
and remaineth in darkness.—E-xchange. 
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“He that questioneth mach s atl learn much "—Bacon, 





Eo Ouc Correspondents, 


~—_—_—ea~r->>_’_-_“___-- 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuikyY Fatt To RecEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


We CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1s ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply.inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with —s address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 








MIND COMMUNICATION.—J. W. G.— 
You ask for the cause of the impressions which 
one mind receives from another when a consid- 
erable distance may iutervene between them. 
We must confess our inability to answer your 
question. People talk about “brain waves,” 
“mind foree,”’ ‘‘ psychic force,’’ ete., but they 
simply invent names without giving any satis- 
factory elucidation of the process. Inu fact, we 
doubt the ability of any man or woman to ex- 
plain it now, but at some future day we may be 
able to reach its resolution. 


WartTs.—The beginning of the growth 


of warts is due to obstruction which prevents the 


free action of the excretory organs. This ob- 
struction produces a thickening of the tissue. 
The process is somewhat like that observable on 
trees. Owing io some injury the bark becomes 
diseased or damaged, and the juice, or sap, by 
its unnatural exposure to the atmosphere, un- 
dergoes a chemical change, and a growth is pro- 
duced which becomes in time a mass of hardened 
tissue—a kind of fibrous or cellular tumor in the 
tree. One frequently sees these growths; their 
forms ure much varied, and by no means con- 
ducive to the beauty of the tree. Careful treat- 
ment with chromic acid will remove warts. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS.—Question : If this 
organ is located in the temples, why is it that 
some persons who are very narrow in that re- 
gion will handle tools with excellent skill; will 
put up a youd house, wagon, buggy, or almost 
anything clse ? 

Answer: We have yet to see the person, who 





will “handle tools with excellent skiil,’” who 
has not a good development of the organ men- 
tioned. Some persons there are, having a large 
endowment of Imitation, who can follow a pat- 
tern with fair success, but they will show no 
skill, no knack, no mechanism, in the manipula- 
tion of tools. We think that your observation. 
has not been sufficiently careful or extended to: 
warrant the conclusion you have drawn. Adopt 
the method advised in “Brain and Mind” for 
estimating development. Sometimes the organ 
of Constructiveness is higher up than usual, 
sometimes more forward, and co-ordinating 
closely with the intellectual faculties. We think 
that peopie not well-versed in Phrenology gen- 
erally look for Constructiveness lower down 
than its usual situation in the brain. 


NASAL DoUCHE.—A. S. T.—Yes. It is 
safe to use moderately a nasal doucke. In con- 
nection with the fountain-syringe, it is more gen- 
tle in its operation than with the ordinary hand- 
pressure syringes. We should not advise you to 
apply any of the advertised inhalents. At the 
most, a very little salt in the water is permissible. 


CASTILE SOAP.—The reason that Cas- 
tile soap is so extensively advised by physicians, 
is because of its purity and freedom from alkali. 
In the manufacture of Castile soap, vegetable 
oil is used instead of animal fat, and great care 
is taken to avoid an excess of the soda; only 
enough being used to take up or neutralize the 
oil. This soap, therefore, is mild and gentle, 
and ean be used on irritated surfaces or wounds, 
where common soap would give pain, perhaps 
occasion injury. The mottled sorts of Castile 
soap are made by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of sulphate of iron—copperas. This cop- 
peras in solution is stirred into the soap while in. 
a fluid state. At first the color is bluish, on ex- 
posure to the air it changes toared. This soap 
was called ‘‘Castile,” for the reason that it was 
largely made in the province in Spuin so called. 
The largest amount, however, comes from the 
south of France, and in Europe this variety of 
soap is more generally known ty the name of 
Marseilles than Castile. 


DIPHTHERIA.—Did you read our short 
note on this subject in the Annual for 1879? We 
think that it would give you some valuable hints. 
In our catalogue is a book that-specially dis- 
cusses this terrible disease ; the price of the book 
is $1.25. 
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GIVING uP Tosacco.—I. L. P.—*“I 
like your views on physiology, and am a strong 
believer in Phrenology ; hence, you know I read 
the JouRNAL with much interest. You say the 
use of tobacco is a vice. I know it is a disease, 
to say the least of it. Is there no sure and re- 
liable remedy? Now, I have been using it twen- 
ty-five years ; have often quit for one, three, six, 
and at one time eighteen months. My digestion 
is not good withoutit. My mind loses whatever 
brilliancy it may have. I believe I am a Chris- 
tian gentleman, or at least try to be. The use of 
topacco [ have not ridden myself of. I can, and 
have, as before stated, ceased to use it, but in do- 
ing so, I become prostrated both in mind and 
body, so much so that I am totally disqualified 
for any kind of business. It would be casting 
serious reflections upon the medical fraternity 
to say they do not know a remedy for as com- 
mon a disease as this; or, if they know it, and 
do not give it to the world of people who have 
become slaves, and who would rid themselves of 
their filthy and expensive master, would be 
equally as grave a charge. If there be a remedy 
for the tobacco disease, please to tell it to the 
world. I ask this in the name of humanity.” 

Answer: You have been so successful with re- 

gard to your other improper habits, it seems to 
us that you should finally succeed in your efforts 
to release yourself from the dominion of to- 
bacco. Physicians advise various things as 
substitutes. We have met with people who 
chew chamomile flowers as a substitute ; but in 
most cases persons s0 advised get into the habit 
of using the substitutes, and do not in the end 
altogether lose their hankering for the original 
weed. We advise people of your temperament 
and long indulgence in tobacco to stop its use 
gradually. The reason you have failed in your 
efforts is because you have stopped it all at once. 
Your system has become diseased, as you say; 
becume thoroughly impregnated with the to- 
bacco poison, and when you break off, the char- 
acteristic symptoms of the poison are exhibited. 
Now, make a programme by which you shall re- 
duce the quantity from week to week, and thus 
give your system an opportunity to recuperate 
gradually. Let nature come in by degrees and 
give her healthful compensation for the lacking 
stimulus. You might begin by reducing the quan- 
tity, say a tenth, and work on that for a weck or 
two weeks ; then reduce the quantity which you 
are then using a tenth, and so go on working it 
down, and in the course of six months or a year 
you might be entirely freed from the vice and be 
cured of the disease. 

ORGANS CONTIGUOUS, LARGE AND 
SmaLu.—Reapina Destructiveness.—E.— In 
reply to your inquirics, we would say that when 
one organ is large aud the organ immediately 
adjoining it is small, the difference is shown by 
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the flatness or lowness of the latter. In extra- 
ordinary cases—and they are very seldom met 
with—a small organ will show a depression be- 
cause of its contiguity to a very large one. It is 
not uncommon to find strong Firmness and mod- 
erate Veneration, and the difference is palpable. 
So, too, we sometimes find Firmness prominently 
indicated, while the organs on each side are mod- 
erate. This association gives the head in the 
region of Firmness a conical appearance. 

Your second inquiry is not clear, but we have 
an impression that you want to know how high 
the head should rise to indicate a balance be- 
tween the organs at the base and the organs of 
the moral sentiments. A head measuring six 
inches through, just above the ears, will indicate 
a large and dominant Destructiveness, gencrally, 
and such a head—to have a moral region which 
would offset so much strength in the lower part— 
should be pretty well filled out in the top-head 
and crown, and should rise from five to five and 
a half inches above the opening of the ear by cal- 
liper measurement. Of course, there are other or- 
gans besides those in the religious domain which 


“tend to offset the influence of Destructiveness. 


The intellect, particularly the reflective facultics, 
if large and active, will serve to check the influ- 
ence of Destructiveness and of the other propen- 
sities. I take it that your difficulty with regard to 
the indication of Destructiveness arises from the 
fact that the situation of Destructiveness gives 
it a special advantage in the way of prominence 
when large. Lying on opposite sides of the head 
it shows its development doubly. The exam- 
iner, however, appreciating this, can draw the 
proper inference from its development. He 
would not count the organ twice, but take the 
reading of one side mainly in his study of its 
combination and influence. 


THE TERM GRATITUDE in a phrenolog- 
ical sense is somewhat comprehensive. Its ex- 
pression is dependent upon the character of the 
act. Conscientiousness is probably the chief 
organ, however, which has to do with the feeling. 


To GET A SITUATION.—I.—The chief 
requisite is competence. This is a large word ; 
it covers a multitude of qualities and character- 
istics. Ifa boy have a fair degree of intelligence, 
with a bit of education—such as a knowledge of 
the rudimentary English branches—and fidelity, 
he will be likely to get along. A writer, with 
regard to getting a guod place, says that he saw 
a young man in a railway office who was well 
paid for his work. He did not have a rich fa- 
ther, but sprang from the ranks of the laborer. 
He obtained his situation and kept it through 
accuracy. Everything he did was carefully and 
perfectly done. Each step taken was decisive, 
and he found himself at the end of a few years 
in a very lucrative and responsible situation, 
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REAL ESTATE DEALER. —SuUB.—The 
organization of a good real estate broker is anal- 
ogous to that of a clever business man. Strong 
perceptive faculties, a good degree of Construct- 
iveness and Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, 
with thoroughness, Courage, Conscientiousness, 
a knowledge of Human Nature, and “ push” in 
general. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 


number, 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 
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VOICE THE TRUTH.—Chippewa, March 
2, 1879.—Dear JourNAL: Your book premium 
has arrived, and I am pleased beyond expecta- 
tion with it. It is a beauty, and very ably writ- 
ten ; far surpassing anything of the kind I have 
ever seen. I shall regard it as a present, and 
always hold the donor in grateful remembrance. 
The last number of the Journat also has ar- 
rived, richly laden, as usual, with good things. 
I heartily indorse the language of ‘‘ Subscriber.” 
As a teacher, the PHRENOLOGICAL has no supe- 
rior, if, indeed, it has an equal. “It is one of 
the indispensables of life.’’ But of all the good 
things contained in your last issue, none made so 
forcible an impression upon me as the article by 
Mrs. Willett. I heartily indorse her sentimenis, 
It is high time that this subject was placed be- 
fore the public in its true light. ‘Honor to 
whom honor is due,’* and censure to whom cen- 
sure is due. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
women denounced for their frivolity, their ex- 
travyagance, and even for their unwillingness to 
assume the responsibilities of motherhood. But 
who that is familiar with human nature, and 
with the condition of modern socicty (which re- 
gards the wife as the legalized mistress of her 
hueband), can for a moment wonder at their un- 
willingness to become mothers, when the chances 
are three to one that they will give birth to a 
physical or mental deformity, which will be a 
curse to itself and a disgrace to its mother. In 
defense of men who sin against light, I have 
nothivg to say; and in behalf of others, I can 
only say that many are eo ignorant of woman- 
kind, and of many things which concern their 
own physical and moral well-being, that they 
can hardly be held responsible. Yet nearly all 
know enough to be better than they are, and their 
denunciations would be received with better 
grace if they would first “pluck the beam out 
of their own eyes,” etc. And I opine that if they 





would first renovate their own skirts they would 
find they had very little left to renovate. Though 
a man myself, I have no sympathy with the man 
who degrades his wife to the level of a mistress, 
and himself to the level of a brute. This idea 
that a man owns the person of his wife ; that the 
wife has no rights which the husband is bound 
to respect, is a relic of barbarism, and should be 
tolerated no longer in this free and enlightened 
America. My sympathics are all with the much- 
abused, patient, long-suffering women ; and I 
hope to see more such articles as this from the 
pen of Mrs. Willett. Let not a false sense of 
modesty restrain any one from expressing them- 
selves on this subject. What can he more modest 
or chaste than the language of Mrs. W.? God 
bless the pure and virtuous wives and mothers 
of our land. May the time soon come when their 
rights shall be recognized. Reform is the watch- 
word of the day, and what a field for refor- 
mation opens before us in the realm of the social 
relations. F. A. TOWN. 


HOMES ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE.—The 
subject of ‘“‘homes in the foot-hills’’ is not ex- 
hausted. We often think, in culling over our 
experience, that it will never be sufficiently ap- 
preciated—these foot-hill lands. There are so 
many ways to treat this question of populating 
the foot-hills that one must take some eflicient 
point and elaborate it; then the theme is inter- 
minable. Foot-hill lands in this State are prac- 
tically inexhaustible in fertility ;, and, where 
moieture is so much of a desideratum, the extra 
quantity always incident to the basis of the 
slopes is important. Then, the constant renewal 
of the fertilizing, clements washed from above 
renders it peculiarly desirable. In an experience 
dating back nearly thirty years on the Pacific 
Coast, one must of necessity learn something of 
the possibilities of the country for sustaining 
population and the industries consequent there- 
upon. As this portion of the world is destined 
at no distant day to be central] in its relation to 
an advanced “civilization,” everything which 
bears upon development of its resources, latent 
or otherwise, is of interest. Now that it is be- 
coming generally known that our coast is desir- 
able as a sanitary resort, and us many of those 
changing residence for health are possessed of 
but limited means, it is of the utmost import 
that those looking about for suitable new local- 
ities for homes should inform themselves pre- 
viously. 

From the stand-point of the hygienist, the oc- 
cupations that these foot-hill lands offer, are 
very attractive. A mixed husbandry is the shib- 
boleth of the seeker after health. Occupation, 
and that constant, is one of the necessities of 
modern advancement—not simply the occupa- 
tion of the tread-mill, but such a diversity of 
pursuits as evolves harmonious action of all the 
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organs. The mountains and their foot-hills, from 
Puget Sound to San Diego—a coast-line longer 
than from Maine to Florida—give climatic con- 
ditions suited to all possible contingencies. 

Ins Angeles, California. F. M. SHAW. 


A CONFESSION.—E£ditor of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL: It has been fifteen years 
since I became acquainted with Phrenology. 
Since then I have studied ‘Constitution of 
Man,’’ “Combe’s System of Phrenology,” 
‘How to Read Character,” ‘‘Wedlock,” “* Mental 
Science,” ‘‘New Physiognomy,” ‘ Education 
Complete,” ‘*‘Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” 
**What to Do and Why,” and the PHRENOLOGIC- 
AL JOURNAL ; and now for the ‘“‘ Temperaments,” 
and another year with the PHRENOLOGICAL. 

By the help of those books and a “ Bust,’ I 
have acquired a fair proficiency in the art of 
character-reading, so that many of my super- 
stitious acquaintances affirm that I “receive 
supernatural aid’? in my delineations; but the 
only aid I have received—supernatural or other- 
wise—has been from the pages of your publica- 
tions in conjunction with close personal appli- 
cation and hard study. . 

In August, 1873, I received a delineation of 
ebaracter from your office, given by Mr. N. 
Sizer, from ferrotypes, and such was the accu- 
racy of the delineations, that some of my friends 
were inclined to accuse us of collusion. 

What I am now is largely due to that delinea- 
tion and the teachings of Phrenology. 

I would say to any young man: Get a correct 
delineation of character; subscribe for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; procure and study 
the standard works on Phrenology, follow their 
teachings, and though you may not become Presi- 
dent, or even Member of Congress, you will have 
what is better—good health—an essential condi- 
tion of happiness, and business success—a clear 
conscience, be beloved and respected by the 
moral and intelligent, and feared by the crafty 
and dishonest. L. D. G. 





_- 


PERSONAL. 

Tue Rev. Tuomas K. Beecuer, a brother of 
the Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, is said to be the 
president of a cremation society at Elmira, N. Y. 
Why not? 

Mr. Davip H. Srrorwer, who has long been 
pleasantly known to the readers of American 
literature as ‘‘ Porte Crayon,” was on the 3d of 
March unanimously confirmed as United States 
Consul-General at the City of Mexico. A worthy 
appointment. 

Tue Rev. Joun Henry NewMay, who has just 
been made a cardinal by Leo XIII., is seventy- 
eight years of age. He deserved the appoint- 
ment, and is certainly old enough. 


Mrs. THomas Burns, of Portland, Me., will 
be one hundred and fifteen years old April 15th. 
She is in good health, but keeps her bed most of 
the time, and is nearly blind. Her Bible shows 
that she was married at Bristol, Me., in 1734. 
Her husband has been dead forty-six years. 


Mrs. Frances H. Burnett, so popular as a 
novelist with Americans, is described as possess- 
ing a bright face, with a fresh, rosy complex- 
ion, good features, and a great deal of light 
brown hair waving in short curls about her fore- 
head and braided at the back. Her eyes are ex- 
pressive gray. It is noted, furthermore, that 
she wears a reception dress of dark blue velvet, 
brightened by a pink rose at the throat. 


Ir is related that John P. Hale onoe said to 
Alexander H. Stephens, alluding to the latter’s 
diminutive size: ‘Stephens, if you don’t look 
out I will swallow you.” “If you do,” replied 
the Georgian, ‘‘you will have more brains in 
your stomach than you ever had in your head.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


_- 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitfal seed.” 





| A MAN’s character is like a fence—you car 
| nut strengthen it by whitewash. 
| ruts, which is only a speculation when it is 


taught, becomes a revelation when it is lived. 
—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


No MAN ever regretted that he was virtuous 
and honest in his youth, and kept aloof from idle 
companions. 


As A countenance is made beautiful by the 
soul’s shining through it, so the world is beauti- 
ful by the shining through it of God.—Jacon1. 


WHATEVER people may think of you, do that 
which you believe to be right. Be alike indiffer- 
ent to censure or praise.—PYTHAGORAS. 


Ir is, after all, the person who stakes the least, 
who loses most, In the affections this is wholly 
true. He who risks nothing, loses everything. 

—Srmms. 


Eacg has its own, the smallest and most humble, 
As well as the revered the wide world through; 
With every death some loves and hopes do crum- 
ble, 
Which never strive to build themselves anew. 


MAKE no man yonr idol, for the best man 
must have faults; and his faults will insensibly 
become yours, in addition tu yourown. This is 
as true in art as in morals.—W. ALLSTON. 
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Eacu heart is glad in the Home-land, 
The songs they sing are cheery, 
For no one there is touched by care, 
And none is ever weary. 
How blithely there the voices ring! 
llow heartily they praise the King! 
They know that all the work is done, 
The final battle fought and won, 
For glory crowns the conquering Son 
Iu the Home-land. 
—M. FARMINGHAM. 


IiumAN happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom ; freedom none but virtue ; virtue none 
but knowledge ; and neither freedom nor virtue 
has any vigor or immortal hope except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the sanc- 
tions of the Christian religion. 

—PRESIDENT QUINCY: 


-——-—————-e 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





THe man who was carried away by his feel- 
ings has returned safe. 


Ke doubted his ability to climb a fence, but 
one growl from a dog gave him the necessary 
confidence, enterprise, and ability. 


A Connecticut man recently said: “Lend 
mea dollar. My wife has left me,and I want 
to advertise that I am not responsible for her 
debts.” 


“IT can’? sold you some of dat sauerkraut,” 
said a Kentucky Dutchman. ‘I shust hafe tree 
barhels, und I keeps dot in case of sickness.” 


A PAINTER, haying turned physician, was asked 
the reason. ‘ Because,’ replied he, “* my former 
business exhibited my mistakes in too glaring a 
manner; therefore I have now chosen one in 
which they will all be buried!” 


PEepeEsTRIAN (who has drepped half a crown in 
front of “the blind’’?)—* Why, you confounded 
humbug, you’re not blind!” 

Beggar —‘* Not I, sir! If the card says 1 am, 
they have given me a wrong one. I am deaf und 
dumb.” 


PEDESTRIAN (to rustic)—‘‘ Dow is it, I won- 
der? You work hard, live plainly, and get stout ; 
while I—”’ 

Rtustic—“* No use o’ talkin’, sir, it lays i’ the 
breed. A toadstool’s a toadstool, and you can’t 
make a mushroom out’n it. Naver.’ 


““THeRE is one thing about a farm,” said the 
Granger-looking man, “that isn’t impreved by 
consolidation.’’ ‘ And what is that ?’’ asked the 





young man. “ Post-holes, young man,”’ said th¢ 
old party, oracularly. ‘‘ Post-holes, they sint 
good for nothin’ ef ye run ’em tcg-ther or bunch 
%em.”’ . 


Tae following incident happened in one of 
the public schools of this city : 

Teacher—‘‘ Define the word ‘excavate.’ ”” 

Scholar—“ It means to hollow out.’’ 

Teacher—“‘ Construct a sentence in which the 
word is properly used.”’ 

Scholar—‘‘The baby excavates when it gets 
hurt.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A CITIZEN went into a Norwich hardware 
store the other day and inquired: ‘‘ How much 
do you ask for a bath-tub for a child?’’ ‘‘ Threo 
dollars and seventy-five cents,” was the reply. 
“W-h-e-w?’’ whistled the customer. ‘Guess 
we'll have to keep on washing the baby in the 
coal-scuttle till prices come down.” — Norwich 
Bulletin. 


A LOVER, who had “gone West” to ‘make a 
home” for his “ Birdie,” wrote to her: “I’ve 
got the finest quarter section of land (160 acres) 
I ever put my foot down on.” Birdie wrote 
back : ‘‘Suppose you buy another quarter sec- 
tion, John, so we can have a lawn around your 
foot!”? John “made a home,” but Birdie never 
was the mistress of it. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, espectally those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 
Maenetism. By J.P. F. Deleuze. Translated 
by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised edition, with 
an Appendix of Notes by the translator, with 
Letters from eminent Physicians and others 
descriptive of Cases in the United States. 
12mo, pp. 524. Cloth, price $2. Samuel R. 
Wells & Co., Publishers, New York. 

The reader of general literature is aware that 
during the past two or three years there has been 
a revival of investigations or discussions touch- 
ing the nature of mesmerism and anima] magnet- 
ism. It must not be understood that mesmerism 
had been suffered to drop out of human recogni- 
tion altogether, because it did not appear on the 
surface of literature in a conspicuous way until 
the outbreak of the controversies which have oc- 
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cupied no small amount of the attention of such 
men as W. B. Varpenter and A. K. Wallace, 
Professor Crookes and others, for a great num- 
ber of persons in Europe and America were 
meanwhile quietly applying it in different ways, 
but mainly to the alleviation of painful ailments 
and cure of diseases. Now and then some facts 
would creep out, but their mysterious nature 
baffled the scientist, and he in his pride was dis- 
posed to relegate the whole subject to the do- 
main of ignorance or charlatanry. 

When men of acknowledged worth, both as re- 
gards moral integrity and shining attainments in 
science, like Professor Crookes and Mr. Wallace, 
of England, acknowledge that man possesses a 
property or quality of wonderful attributes, and 
spend much time in the attempt to discover its 
nature and laws, and although failing to reach 
their end, confecs that psychic force is an agent 
of priceless value to men, it is not strange that 
other observers should he looking into it, and 
endeavoring to unravel its mysteries. A great 
deal is known concerning the processes and util- 
ities of magnetism, but very few practical, serv- 
iceable treatises have heen published, and this 
notwithstanding the prevailing curiosity of the 
public and a large existing demand for informa- 
tion. A careful examination of the extensive 
volume whose title is given above warrants us in 
saying that it stands alone among treatises in 
print as a clear exponent of the practical applica- 
tion of magnetism, written by a French physi- 
cian of extensive practice and wide knowledge. 
It is an exceedingly careful and minute account 
of the modes of procedure to obtain the sonam- 
bulistic condition, and for the application of ani- 
mal magnetism to the treatment of disease. Dr. 
Deleuze’s suggestions seem to meet every case 
that is likely to occur, and all the known 
phases. 

A hint or iwo as to the plan of dealing with 
the subject in the arrangement of the book may, 
perhaps, give the best idca of its nature. In the 
beginning the author considcrs the principles of 
magnetism, and indicates the various processes 
employed in magnetizing. He next supplies in- 
formation corcerning the auxiliaries by which 
the force of magnetism may be augmented. 
Next he treats of somnambulism and the pro- 
cedure of the somnambulist. Then he discusses 
the precautions that a patient should take in 
choosing a magnetizer; further on, the upplica- 
tion of magnetism to various diseases and its 
associatiun with medicine. He does not over- 
look the dangers of magnetism and how they 
may be prevented, furnishing suggestions on the 
method of developing and strengthening the 
magnetic power in one’s self, and what agents 
would aid in its acquisition. It must be seen 
by the reader, from this cursory view of the 
points dwelt upon by the author, that the book 











is the result of no little reflection as well as ex- 
perience.» The ample Appendix is valuable sta- 
tistically, furnishing as it does a number of inter- 
esting illustratiors and incidents from the expe- 
rience of American magnetizers and physicians 
of repute. 


LECTURES ON LOCALIZATION IN DIs- 
EASES OF THE BRAIN. Delivered at the Faculté 
de Medécine, Pariz, 1875. By F. M. Charcot, 
Professor in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, 
Chief of the Salpetriere Hospital, Member of 
the Academié de Medecine, etc. Edited by 
Bourneville. Translated by Edward P. Fow- 
ler, M.D. 8vo, pages 133. New York: Wil- 
liam Wood & Co. 

Dr. Charcot is one of the physiologists of Eu- 
rope, who has been among the foremost in ob- 
servation and experiment relating to nervous dis- 
eases in the living subject, especially nervous dis- 
eases which have their origin in the brain. Be- 
lieving that ‘the encephalon does not represent 
a homogeneous organ, a unit, but rather an asso- 
ciation or confederation, composed of a certain 
number of diverse organs;" that “to each of 
these organs belong distinct physiological prop- 
erties, functions, and faculties,’’ and that ‘the 
physiological properties of each one of these 
parts being known, it becomes possible to de- 
duce therefrom the conditions of a pathological 
state,’’ he has prosecuted his studies with an 
earnestness searcely equaled by any other physi- 
ologist of to-day. Having opportunities of the 
best sort for observation, in his official connec- 
tion with Salpetriere and other hospitals, the re- 
sults he has obtained may be accepted with very 
little question. Most of his provings of the ef- 
fects of brain lesions are confirmatory of the 
views of Ferrier, Hitzig, Jackson, and Tuke. 
He furnishes two or three interesting cases in 
which the relation between the phenomena of 
aphasia and brain lesion is strikingly shown. 
One, that of a woman named Farn***, observed 
at Salpetriere, is noteworthy. She was attacked 
with aphasia, yet showed no symptoms of 
paralysis either of motion or sensation, the 
aphasia being indeed the only symptom. After 
her death, atrophy of the third frontal convolu- 
tion (in which the center of the faculty of speech 
is situated) was the only correspondent lesion 
revealed by an autopsy. 

This work is a valuable contribution to the 
subject of cerebral diseases, particularly in the 
department of diagnosis, and should be carefully 
read by physicians generally. Dr. E. P. Fowler 
has done his part as a translator with exceeding 
vare ; his extended study of brain structure fit- 
ting him admirably for the work. As this is the 
first volume cf Dr. Charcot which has been ir- 
troduced to English readers, notwithstanding 
the reputation of the French physiologist as a 
sound and brilliant observer, it will doubtless 
attract wide attention. 
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GREEK HERO STORIES. By Barthold 
George Niebuhr. With Illustrations by Au- 
stus Hoppin. Translated by Benjamin 
doppin. 12mo, pp. 120. Price $1. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This little book contains stories of several of 
the most prominent heroes of the Greek mythol- 
ogy, viz.: ‘‘The Voyage of the Argonauts,” 
“Stories of Hercules,” “The Herakleide and 
Orestes.” It seems that these were originally 
written by Niebuhr for his son Marcus, but their 
adapation to children in general resulted in their 
publication in book form. The son in his later 
years desired to afford other children the same 
delight which they had once given him. The 
three divisions named comprehend some of the 
most interesting features of the Greek mytholo- 
gy. Mr. Hoppin has caught their spirit in his 
illustrations. Particularly are the effects strik- 
ing in the scenes which he depicts of the life of 
Hercules. 


OCEAN WONDERS: A Companion for the 
Seaside ; freely Illustrated from Living Ob- 
jects. By William E. Damon. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 229. Price $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

Many people visit the seashore during the 
summer months, and although they may carry 
volumes of light literature, most of them weary 
of their reading because of the flat similarity of 
most books gotten up for idle hours nowadays, 
particularly that kind which is called “‘ summer 
reading.’”’ Lolling on the piazzas, strolling on the 
beach or in the groves, bathing, etc., fill up the 
time from day to day, but there is usually a con- 
sciousness of misspent time in the case of intelli- 
gent people, which deteriorates much from their 
self-contentment. We deem this little book as 
one well calculated to meet a need on the part of 
summer excursionists to the sea-coast, for the 
reason that it supplies reading of a very enter- 
taining sort, and at the same time it is essentially 
instructive. As the writer says: ‘‘ Nature throws 
her choicest treasures at our fect ;’’ but people 
who are bent upon enjoyment at the watering- 
places ‘‘ walk over them disregardful and insen- 
sible. Some even of the commonest productions 
of the sea would well repay careful study.”’ The 
book is not so large as to repel one who wants 
to devote the most of his summer vacation to 
mere physical enjoyment, yet is appreciative of 
the fact that some mental exercise should accom- 
pany physical activities to render the latter thor- 
oughly beneficial. In its sixteen chapters the 
author has something to say on the nature of 
actinoids, sca-anemones, corals, house-builders 
of the sea, and crabs, the cetopus or devil-fish, 
the mollusk, the sea-horse, turtles, barnacles, 
star-fishes, the echinoids, the jelly-tish, sponges, 
sea-weeils, etc. The illustrations arc numerous 
and of excellent character. To those who are 
interested in the keeping of an aquarium, the 





book will be found very useful; and some notes 
given with regard to fresh-water life, add to its 
comprehensiveness. 


“LIGHT IN DARK PLACES; or, How the 
Camp’s Lived in their Poverty.”—Many of the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in 
1877 and 1878 will be pleased to know that this 
very entertaining story by H. 8. Drayton has 
been published in a neat volume of 275 pages, 
by Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger of 
Philadelphia, The price is but $1.00, in cloth, 
and the book may be ordered through this office 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BURIED MILLIONS. Where do the Gold 
and Silver Go? No.7 of the Atlas Series. By Dr. 
J. V. C. Smith. Price 10 cents. A.8. Barnes & 
Co., New York. 

This is a very interestiug, and, in many respects, 
an instructive essay. Dr. Smith puts into it 
many of the ways by which quantities of the 
precious metals are wasted and lost, and hints 
in regard to the recovery of much that is sup- 
posed to be irrecoverable. 


JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND BEAUTIFUL PLAnTs for the spring of 1879. 
Washington, D.C. 


FoLp 1T Away.—A burial ode for Bay- 
ard Taylor. Poetry by Mrs. 8. L. Oberholtzer. 
Music by J. R. Sweney. 


THE AMERICAN BUILDER: A Journal 
of Industrial Art, continues in its old line, by is- 
suing data of practical use to architects and car- 
penters. The serie$ of English villas and cot- 
tages which have been in course of publication, 
are in themselves valuable to the joiner. 


USEFUL ARTs: A Journal of American 
Industry. <A new solicitor for the patronage of 
mechanics, particularly iron and wood-workers. 
Mr. J. A. Whitney is editor. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for 
April contains seasonable matter; especially in 
the articles entitled: ‘‘The Public Schools of 
England,” ‘‘German Socialism in America,’ 
“Census for 1880.’ That on ‘‘The Public 
Schools of England”? is by the well-known 
Thomas Hughes. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR: An In- 
dependent Journal of Music, with which is in- 
corporated Root’s Song Messenger. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, of which cur- 
rent numbers have been promptly received, 
shows improvement still in its features of illus 
tration. We do not know that it will be com- 
petent to rival the New York illustrated month- 
lies in the work of the pencil and graver, but its 


| literature, we think, is quite apace with theirs. 





